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[Article by R. R. Izakov: "The People Choose: To Be"] 
[Text] The New Year is a time to sum up results and consider the future. 


People in the Soviet Union and other socialist countries are weighing the 
results of labor feats and planning milestones of future development--economic, 
social and cultural. Here each individual has a profession of his own choice 
and a roof over his head. Each looks ahead with confidence to the future and 
knows that his life is indissolubly connected with the life of his native 


land. 


Of course, we have more to do each year: We encounter difficulties and 
obstacles which must be overcome. But the family of socialist countries is 
constantly maturing and growing stronger. This is the natural tendency of 
our era, with the establishment of real socialism as its most important 
feature. 


The situation in the capitalist world and in its main stronghold, the United 
States of America, is the direct opposite. Above all, people there do not feel 
secure about the future. This applies to the strons, as well as the weak. 


In the White House the New Year tables were set with splendid china, which cost 
such a fantastic sum that even the jaded American press reported the purchase 
in sensational terms. This was a gathering of the select few, especially those 
with millions in their bank accounts. Speeches were made to praise to the 
skies the American way of life and its product, the current Washington adminis- 
tration, which, to paraphrase the well-known formula “government by the people 
and for the people," could be described with complete justification as govern- 
ment by millionaires for millionaires. 


But the reality outside the White House has made some changes in these gala 
speeches. The average American is consumed by worries and concerns stemming 
from the rising cost of living and the fear of losing his job, his farm, his 
pension or, in short, his means of existence. Life is particularly difficult 
for the 12 million officially registered unemployed (according to several 
economists, they number over 17 million). While goblets were clinking in the 














White House and in fashionable restaurants and night clubs, countless numbers 
greeted the New Year in soup-lines, in squalid flophouses or even on park 


benches. 


The “iron gentlemen" from the Washington administration do not care much about 
the fate of their unfortunate countrymen, the 32 million people whose standard 
of living, again according to official data, is below the disastrous line 
known as the "minimum subeistence level." When they are mentioned in the 
White House, it usually means that the officials here are wondering whether 
the unenviable circumstances in the American economy might not be corrected 

at their expense. But all the time that the wily physicians are holding con- 
sultations and cutting social programs with their scalpels, the sick economy 
constantly grows sicker. 


This is not surprising: Every little bit that is taken out of the meager 
ration of the poor is devoured by an insane arms race. The militant chief of 
the Pentagon, attorney C. Weinberger, complained at the start of his new 
career about the “meager sums allocated for defense." Today he has nothing to 
complain about: In the next 5 years more than 1.5 trillion dollars will be 
spent on preparations for war. The expectation of many American economists 
that colossal military expenditures would be a sure cure for the economy was 
unjustified. 


The crazed obsession with the arms race in Washington naturally also has its 
foreign political aspect. According to Washington strategists, it should give 
the United States a chance to dictate its wishes to the entire world, just as 
the sheriff in a Hollywood movie, armed to the teeth, subdues an unruly town. 
But today's world is nothing like a Hollywood western. 


People have recently heard so many coarse phrases and belligerent statements 
from Washington! Businessmen and attorneys who have never smelled gunpowder 
speak with extraordinary ease about the possibility of fighting two or two and 
a half wars and discuss "demonstrative" and "preventive" nuclear strikes or 
"limited" and "protracted" nuclear wars (preferably overseas). They try to 
tell other sovereign states how they should or should not conduct their inter- 
nal affairs and behave in various situations. 


This is obviously nothing other than a clear sign of the kind of "great-power 
arrogance" against which former Senator W. Fulbright, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations for many years, once warned in a widely 
publicized speech. Criticizing the chronic inclination of the Washington 
elite to give in to "great-power arrogance," he said: “America is displaying 
some of the signs of the fatal self-assurance, the kind of delusions about 

its own strength ard its own destiny, that brought about the fall of ancient 
Athens, Napoleon's France and Nazi Germany." Judging by all indications, in 
Washington this warning had all the force of a voice crying in the wilderness. 


It was precisely this great-power arrogance to which Fulbright referred that 
motivated the Washington administration to add the odd little word "punish" 
to its diplomatic vocabulary. This was not the punishment of naughty school- 
children, but of other sovereign states, whose behavior somehow displeased 














Ronald Reagan and his team. We can only wonder what kind of world this would 
be if states arbitrarily punished one another. 


Nothing other than the “arrogance of power" and intoxication with its own 
strength could be motivating Washington to trample on treaties, break inter- 
governmental agreements, proclaim sanctions and announce economic blockades. 


It is obvious that people in Washington are convinced that law is on the side 
of strength, or, to use the American phrase, that "might is right." 


None of this has anything in common with the international laws governing 
relations between states in our complex world. This approach to international 
politics is more reminiscent of the "right of the strong" or the "fist-law” 

of the Middle Ages. The problem is that the people who are behaving in this 
manner are not using their fists, but missiles with nuclear warheads. 


They are making full-scale preparations for nuclear war in full view of the 
entire world. Not a day goes by when the American mass media do not report 
new steps in this direction. They include the production of the latest 
weapon systems, the planning of troop transfers to imaginary theaters of 
combat and measures to save the Washington elite, headed by the President, 

in an emergency. Some of these steps seem to have been dictated by a deranged 


mind. 


Of what value, for example, are the post office instructions on the delivery 
of mail during a nuclear war? The same question can be asked about the fol- 
lowing statements from a NEWSWEEK article entitled "Sedatives for the Surviv- 
ors of Nuclear War": "The Federal Emergency Management Agency, which stores 
strategic materials throughout the United States for use in a war or other 
emergency, plans to double its stocks of opium salts, a substance used in 
sedatives. The reason is that defense experts say that the quantity of this 
kind of medicine required by the survivors of a nuclear war will far exceed 
earlier government estimates." Who is going to tell the good-for-nothing 
military experts in Washington that nuclear war and sedatives are incompatible 


concepts! 


Alarmist statements like these naturally have a definite purpose--to fuel an 
atmosphere of war hysteria in the country and arouse hatred for the imagined 
enemy. And there has been no attempt to conceal the identity of this enemy. 


The big lie about the "Soviet threat,” borrowed from Goebbels’ arsenal and 
embellished through the efforts of his disciples from all sorts of American 
institutes and committees, is the poisoned dish that is served daily to 
Americans, and not only to them. In June 1982 the President of the United 
States treated the English Parliament to this delicacy when he called for a 
"crusade" against communism. 


A knowledge of history is certainly not one of the strong points of the current 
American administration. Otherwise it would be wary of adding its name to the 
infamous list of instigators of other such "crusades" proclaimed in the past 
with equal pomp and in literally the same words. We have seen so many of 

















these "crusadeis" since October 1917! Where are they today? "Some are no 
longei with us and the rest are even further removed.” But the Soviet Union 
is constantly growing stronger and the ideas of Marxism-Leninism are appealing 
to more and more new couutries and peoples with each year. 


It is understandable that the Washington administration wants to divert the 
attention of Azericans away from the scandalous failures of its domestic 
policy with the aid of effective rhetoric on foreign policy matters, and even 
with the appropriate gestures. It is sacrificing the peace and security of 
peoples to undermine the most valuable achievement of recent decades--inter- 
national detente. It is being cursed, injured and declared still-born. 


The Soviet Union has not allowed itself to be provoked. In this anxious time 
its voice can be heard clearly, loudly decrying the intrigues of the short- 
sighted and narrowminded imperialist politicians and defending security, peace 
and detente. Comrade Yu. V. Andropov, general secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, has said: "We feel that the difficulties and tension characteris- 
tic of today's international situation can and should be overcome. Mankind 
cannot endlessly accept the arms race and wars if it does not want to put its 
future in jeopardy. The CPSU does not want the struggle of ideas to turn into 
2 confrontation between states and peoples or the potential of social systems 
to be measured in terms of weapons and the willingness to use them.” 





Moscow's words are not inconsistent with its actions. Conclusive evidence of 
this can be found in the Soviet Union's unilateral pledge not to use nuclear 


weapons first. 


It is far from an easy or simple matter to make a unilateral decision, aimed 
at curbing the arms race, in the atmosphere of alarm that is being fueled 
constantly by Washington. This requires a real love of peace, exceptional 
courage and a firm belief in the ultimate triumph of human reason. These 
qualities and this kind of faith are certainly characteristic of the Soviet 
leadership. At the same time, it naturally cannot betray the vital security 


interests of its own people and its allies. 


Washington strategists are gradually learning that arms race blackmail will 
not give them the military superiority they seek and are now striving to 
attain the same goal with the aid of artless maneuvers in ongoing segotiations. 
But the talks on the limitation and reduction of strategic arms, which are of 
vital importance to all peoples and to which Washington had to consent under 
the pressure of world public opinion as well as American opinion, cannot be 
turned into an arena of sly maneuvers or attempts to cheat partners and fool 
the public. Nevertheless, instead of striving for mutually acceptable agree- 
ments, the American representatives in Geneva are interested only in the 
reduction of the particular types of weapons which constitute the basis of 
Soviet strategic potential. It is coupletely obvious that the United States 
is trying to tip the current military-strategic balance in its own favor. 
This kind of onesided approach leaves no room for agreement. 


Is the U.S. administration taking a serious approach to the most vital issue 
of our day and the talks connected with it? Does it regard them only as a 











diversionary tactic or smokescreen to facilitate an arms buildup? These ques- 
tions are being asked more and more insistently in Western Europe, and even in 
the United States. This was the tone of the statement made hy J. Smith, the 
prominent expert on nuclear strategy who headed the American SALT delegation 
in 1969-1972, at a public discussion in New York in October 1982. Referring 
to his own experience, he said that the Soviet Union would never agree to 
Washington's current demands and then said: "I have the impression that the 
administration is doing this deliberately in order to fan the flames of the 
militarist psychosis." 


The desire for peace brought millions of people out onto the New York streets 
in a demonstration last summer. The network of antiwar, antinuclear organi- 
zations is growing throughout the country. According to a poll conducted by 
the Harris service this fall, 8 out of 10 Americans believe that it is impor- 
tant for the United States to improve relations with the Soviet Union. A 
characteristic feature of the November elections was the result of the refer- 
endum on a nuclear freeze in nine states: Voters in eight of them and in the 
District of Columbia voted in favor of the freeze. 


The Soviet people are stretching cut the hand of friendship to all peace- 
loving Americans and telling them: Let us say "no" to nuclear war in unison 
and guarantee world peace through concerted effort. 


Despite the outburst of alarmist, chauvinist propaganda, the people of the 
United States are just as interested as other people on our planet in living 
without the fear of a nuclear hurricane, feeling secure and viewing the future 
with confidence. The facts testify that when Americans are asked the fatal 
question of the present day--To be or not to be?--they, just as all other 
people, choose to be! 
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U.S. ROLE IN ISRAELI INVASION OF LEBANON EXAMINED 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No l, Jan 83 
(signed to press 22 Dec 82) pp 18-28 


[Article by A. K. Kislov: "The United States and the Middle East in 1982"; 
passages rendered in all capital letters are printed in boldface in source] 


[Text] Even against the overall background of the extremeJy stormy and bloody 
events of the last 40 years or so in the Middle East, the vear of 1982 will 
stand out in the history of this region. Although people are, quite frankly, 
somehow accustomed (however odd this might seem) to thinking of this region as 
a permanent “hot spot" on our planet where blood is constantly being shed, 
they were shocked by the orgy of violence, comparabie to the Hitlerites' 
genocide, which was launched by the Israeli aggressors in the long-suffering 
land of Lebanon. But the year of 1982 will be remembered for more than the 
Lebanese tragedy. The Israeli attack on Lebanon, during the course of which 
the Israelis invaded the capital of an Arab state for the first time in the 
entire history of the Arab-Israeli conflict, is distinct from all previous 
acts of Israeli aggression by virtue of more than just its protrac:ed nature 
and its unprecedented destruction and number of victims. This was more than 
just the latest, fifth (and most bloody) Arab-Israeli war since the founding 
of Israel in 1948. This invasion was the first Israeli-Palestinian war which, 
on the one hand, followed a serious change in the Middle East situation and, 
on the other, brought about changes that might mark the beginning of a funda- 
mentally new stage in the history of the region. 


Questions naturally arise: What was the U.S. role in the Middle East events 
of 1982? What were Washington's objectives and to what means did it resort 
for the sake of their attainment? Finally, whac are the actual results of 


its Middle East policy in 1982? 


An objective reply to these questions would seem to presuppose the considera- 
tion of at least two factors: the foreign policy "philosophy" of the current 
U.S. administration, which is reflected primarily in this administration's 
anti-Soviet syndrome, from which most of its actions stem, and the new tenden- 
cies in the objective development of Middle East events as they are interpreted 
by the American establishment. It is also quite significant that the Middle 
East has invariably been assigned one of the top spots on the scale of 
American foreign policy priorities. As the WASHINGTON POST reported, when 
President Reagan informed his assistant for national security affairs, 




















W. Clark, of the top three or four priorities of American tine policy, he 
mentioned the need to "influence the Middle East" first of all.4 Judging by 
all indications, this was no coincidence because the list of priorities in the 
military strategy worked out by the Pentagon for fiscal yeers 1984-1988 says 
that "the defense of North America, including Hawaii, Alaska and the Carib- 
bean basin, and then the NATO zone and the lines of communication between them 
will be the number-one objective. The second place in general plans will be 
occupied by guaranteed access to oil in Southwest Asia (that is, the Middle 
East~-A. K.) and then the defense of the Pacific countries and other 

friendly countries in Latin America and Africa."2 


During the period of approximately 2 years since the present administration's 
arrival in the White House, its Middle East policy has undergone an extremely 
noticeable evolution, and far from all of its aspects have been of equal 
strength during all stages. In this connection, it is worthwhile to recall 
that Washington started by making the development of a so-called "strategic 
consensus" the cornerstone of its Middle East policy. This "consensus" was 
supposed to unite the conservative Arab regimes with Israel in some kind of 
alliance with an anti-Soviet basis, and naturally under U.S. auspices. The 
Camp David bargain was supposed to serve as the foundation for this alliance. 
To push the conservative Arab regimes into this "consensus," Washington made 
a vigorous attempt to convince them that "the interests of all moderate Arab 
leaders" demand their close cooperation with the United States and with each 
other because they are vulnerable to threats “inspired either by the Soviet 
Union or by radical extremists."9 


While Washington was frightening the Arab countries with the "Soviet threat," 
it did not even feel the need to conceal its plans for armed intervention in 
their internal affairs if events in these countries should not follow the 
American script. No one less than President Reagan himself frankly admitted 
at a press conference that the United States “would not allow," for example, 
Saudi Arabia to become "another Iran."4 


Even the notorious "Eisenhower Doctrine” stated that U.S. armed intervention 
in the affairs of a Middle East country would have to be "requested" by its 
government. Now the engineers of American military policy are wording this 
idea more frankly. For example, the abovementioned Pentagon document on U.S. 
miliiary strategy in fiscal years 1984-1985 says that “strategy for Southwest 
Asia, including the Persian Gulf, prescribes that American forces be prepared, 
when necessary and at their own INITIATIVE (emphasis mine--A. K.), to take 
positions in this region without waiting for an invitation from a friendly 


government. "> 


It is noteworthy that during this stage, at the dawn, so to speak, of the 
administration's Middle East activity, its anti-Soviet rhetoric did not arouse 
trust even among the most conservative Arab regimes because they correctly 
believed that the real danger threatening them did not come from the Soviet 
Union, but from Israel, which enjoys the all-round military, political and 
economic support of the United States. The events of the last 2 years and, 

in particular, Israel's actions in Lebanon, as the WASHINGTON POST commented, 
“have only strengthened the Arab conviction that Tel-Aviv poses an extremely 
serious threat to stability and security throughout the region," 








For this reason, without removing the idea of creating a broad alliance of 
anti-Soviet forces in the Middle East from the agenda, Washington had to 

pay more attention to several other problems, particularly the acute and comp- 
lex conflicts which actually exist in the Middle East and are taking on 
increasingly dangerous aspects, especially now that the atmosphere there is 
constantly growing more tense. In Washington's opinion, this gave it a new 
opportunity to change the situation radically and to create a regional struc- 
ture in the Middle East with the aid of military force to secure the dominant 
position in the foreseeable future for the United States and deprive the 
Soviet Union of its ability to influence events. At the same time, people in 
Washington could not ignore the factors which threatened to undermine all U.S. 
strategy and bring about a fundamental change in the alignment of forces that 
has been taking shape for many years in this part of the world. 


A special place among these factors is ty me by the Iran-Iraq conflict, 
which once took some U.S. effort to launch. As a result of this conflict, 
iraq withdrew almost completely from the anti-Israeli front, and the other 
Arab states, especially the Persian Gulf countries, began to concentrate on 
this conflict and pay less attention to the need to resist Israeli aggression 
and support the just cause of the Palestinian Arabs. This perceptibly under- 
mined the capabilities of the PLO. 


What is more, whereas the Arab countries were once able to overcome their 
differences during periods of particularly tense military confrontation with 
Israel and oppose its expansionist policy in a more or less united front 
despite all of the social, political, economic, ideological and even religious 
and other conflicts between individual Arab countries and groups of countries, 
the Iran-Iraq conflict caused such a major split in the Arab world that it 
could not be overcome completely even at the time of the 88-day heroic defense 
of West Beirut by the Palestinians and the national patriotic forces of 
Lebanon. Whereas prior to the Iran-Iraq conflict the Arab world condemned the 
Camp David agreements almost unanimously, at least verbally, and Egypt found 
itself isolated because it had signed the "peace" treaty with Israel (fur- 
thermore, Iraq was one of the most active initiators of this isolation), now 
the door is actually wide open for the Egyptian regime's rapprochement with 
conservative Arab countries, and Iraq is propagandizing this rapprochement. 
What is more, this would be a rapprochement on Cairo's terms--that is, the 
current level of Egyptian relations with the United States and Israel would 

be maintained and several Arab countries would have to stop opposing the 

Camp David agreements, at least the Egyptian-Israeli portion. 


Of course, all of this cannot be blamed only on the Iran-Iraq conflict. There 
have been and are severai other extremely important reasons for this serious 
split in the Arab world--a split which has aroused great pleasure in Washington 
because it has long hoped for the isolation of all progressive forces in the 
Arab world in order to undermine them and bring about their degeneration. 


Naturally, the Iran-Iraq conflict was far from the only reason for the Israeli 
aggression in Lebanon, and it was not even the main reason. The roots of the 
recent tragedy in Lebanon can be found in the Camp David bargain. In September 
1978, immediately after his return from Camp David, Israeli Prime Minister 


10 








M. Begin publicly announced his intention to continue and even intensify the 
policy of colonizing the West Bank of the Jordan River and other Arab lands, 
and on 20 December 1978 he resumed the operations of Israeli armed forces in 
southern Lebanon (according to entries in the diary of M. Sharett, former 
foreign minister of Israel and even its prime minister for a short time, 
Tel-Aviv was already considering the possibility of a military invasion of 
Lebanon in 1954). 


Consequently, the Israeli aggression in Lebanon which began on 6 June 1982 
was a direct result of the Camp David bargain. All of the details of the 
operation were planned in advance, with the preparations including massive 
shipments of the latest American weapons to Israel and the release of Israeli 
troops from the Sinai peninsula after their replacement there by American 
amphibious troops labeled an "international force." Washington's consent, 
given at the time of Israeli Defense Minister Sharon's visit to the United 
States at the end of May--that is, just a few days before the broad-scale 
invasion of Lebanon by Israeli troops--to increase military aid to Tel-Aviv 
and to resume the fulfillment of several provisions of the "Memorandum on 
Strategic Cooperation” between the two countries, which had been frozen in 
December 1981 after Israel's legalization of the annexation of the Syrian 
Golan Heights, cannot be interpreted as anything other than direct encourage- 
ment of Tel-Aviv to commit a new act of aggression (after his return from 
Washington, Sharon publicly announced that "the American administration shares 
Tel-Aviv's view of the Palestinian resistance movement and will supply Israel 
with the necessary means for a struggle against the Palestinians"). 


The timing of the start of the aggression against Lebanon, however, was influ- 
enced as much by the Iran-Iraq conflict as by the Camp David process. 


When Washington gave Israeli aggression a "green light," it was, judging by 
all indications, taking a number of factors into account. First of all, con- 
sidering the fragmentation of the Arab world and the surplus of oil in the 
world market, people in the United States did not anticipate any kind of 
serious anti-israeli, not to mention anti-American, reaction from the Arab 
countries like the 1973 oil boycott. Secondly, the withdrawal of Israeli 
troops from the Sinai peninsula in April 1982 completed the fulfillment of the 
particular part of the Camp David agreements, signed under U.S. auspices, 
which pertained to bilateral Egyptian-Israeli relations and thereby neutral- 
ized Egypt completely. By making its landing troops on the Sinai peninsula 
part of the "multinational force," the United States achieved all it had hoped 
from this portion of the agreements. On the other hand, the absence of any 
serious prospects for progress in the talks on "Palestinian autonomy" on 
American-Israeli terms, envisaged in another part of the agreements, motivated 
the Washington leaders to try to solve this problem by military means with 


Israel's help. 


Thirdly, when the Washington administration gave Israel a free hand and 
thereby created a crisis in the Middle East, it hoped to become the chief 
arbiter in the search for a political settlement on American terms. Finally, 
a definite role in the timing of the invasion was apparently played by the 
crisis over the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands, which diverted the attention of 
the world public somewhat from the explosive situation in the Middle East. 
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Washington had invested great hopes in the outcome of the Israeli aggression. 
The main one was the hope of eradicating the "Palestinian presence" in 
Lebanon and destroying, or at least seriously undermining, the military and 
political infrastructure of the PLO. According to Washington strategists, 
this would make the question of its political recognition meaningless and 
would preclude the need to give it, a body recognized by the overwhelming 
majority of states in the world as the only legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian Arabs, an independent role in Middle East regulation. Undermining 
the influence of the PLO, according to Washington's plans, would not only 
facilitate the maneuvers of conciliatory Arab regimes but would also nullify 
its political guidance of the Palestinian masses. As a result, the Palestine 
issue would be divested of its political nature and would be reduced to a few 
purely technical problems, such as the settlement of refugees, the payment of 
compensation to some of them, the determination of the limits of "administra- 
tive autonomy" and so forth. There was an unconcealed emphasis on the need 
to demoralize the Palestinians by threatening them with physical annihilation 
in order to foster defeatist feelings among them and a tendency to take what 
they were being "offered" before it was too late and not demand the creation 


of their own state. 


In addition to eradicating the "Palestinian presence" in Lebanon, the United 
States hoped to remove the country's national patriotic forces from the 
political arena; this was supposed to lead to the establishment of a regime 
willing to conclude a separate "peace" treaty with Israel without delay on 
Israel's terms and to thereby expand the Camp David process. The inclusion 
of Lebanon in this process, according to Washington strategists, would begin 
a kind of chain reaction which would spread to other Arab countries and give 
Washington's hegemonistic plans in the Middle East new momentum. 


This was also supposed to be facilitated by pushing the Syrian troops in the 
inter-Arab force out of Lebanon and by moving the Israeli army through 
Lebanese territory into a region within shooting range of the capital of the 
SAR, Damascus, which would make the Syrian leadership, according to the plans 
of the initiators of the Lebanese tragedy, "more tractable" and would propel 
it along the conciliatory Camp David track laid by Sadat. 


The purely military aspects (if they can be termed as such) of the American- 
Israeli action certainly cannot be ignored either. The long-suffering land of 
Lebanon was used as a combat testing-ground for the most modern American 
weapons at the disposal of the aggressor's army--from the most complicated 
electronic equipment and the latest combat planes and battlefield monitoring 
systems to cluster, phosphorus and vacuum bombs and artillery and other weapons 
of mass destruction. As for the Palestinians and Lebanese, they were to be the 
“guinea pigs." But this, as they say, is only one side of the coin. Another 
side, which could be equally dangerous over the long range, is the entry into 
Lebanon, on the heels of the Israeli aggressors, by the so-called multinational 
armed forces which are actually subunits of the armies of the NATO countries, 
with American Marines playing the first violin. This will inevitably turn 
Lebanon into another NATO military base in the region, with all of the ensuing 
consequences. We can assume that this was also planned in advance. 
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All of the plans and hopes connected with the Israeli aggression in Lebanon 
clearly indicate the general militaristic, anti-Arab and anti-Soviet syndrome 


of the current American administration. 


During the course of the Israeli aggression, iegardless of how many times 
this is verbally denied by American administration spokesmen, the United 
States gave Tel-Aviv extensive military aad political support. Weapons from 
the United States continued to enter Israeli arsenals virtually without inter- 
ruption, even in violation of American laws, accompanied by discussions of 
how Washington could not decide whether these weapons were being used "for 
offensive or defense purposes" by Israel. In the UN Security Council, 
Washington vetoed UN efforts and resolutions aimed at stopping the Israeli 
aggression three times. 


People in Washington were simultaneously working on--in addition to the 
"military solution" to Middle East problems--an "American peace initiative 
for the long-suffering people of the Middle East," which was put forth by the 
U.S. President on American television on 1 September 1982. His speech 
reflected all of the basic postulates of current U.S. Middle East policy. 
Even at the time of the Israeli aggression in Lebanon, Ronald Reagan declared, 
without a trace of embarrassment, that the main problem for the Middle East 
was the "strategic threat" supposedly posed by the Soviet Union to this 
region and asserted that the "Camp David agreement is still the foundation" 
of U.S. policy in the Middle East and "the only basis for future action." 
Clarifying these statements, the President again assigned top priority to, 

in his words, "the legitimate security interests of Israel," as if it were in 
Israel and not in Lebanon that the blood of tens of thousands of children, 
old people and women were being shed, cities and villages were being swept 
from the face of the earth and much of the capital had been destroyed. 
"Although the Lebanese war was tragic," the President continued, "it gave us 
a favorable opportunity to establish peace in the Middle East." 


Exactly what kind of peace does Washington want to foist on the Middle East 
countries by taking advantage of the "favorable opportunity” afforded by the 
Israeli aggression in Lebanon? If we ignore the pretty words, unsupported by 
facts, about "the desire of the Palestinian people for the just satisfaction 
of their demands," about how the Palestinian cause "is nothing other than a 
refugee problem," about the need to “lay the groundwork to allow the 
Palestinians to exercise their legitimate rights" and so forth, this "peace 
American-style" would appear to be the following: 


First of all, the entire process of the peace settlement would transpire 
under U.S. auspices. In Ronald Reagan's words, the United States no longer 
intends to serve as a mere “middlemen,” although no one has even offered it 
this role, but is openly setting itself up as an official arbiter and is 
assuming the right to draw up the future political map of the Middle East. 


Secondly, according to statements by the American President, the achievement 
of “total autonomy with respect to their own affairs" by the inhabitants of 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip will require "a certain period of time," the 
length of which he did not even try to estimate (this means that even the 
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half-baked "Camp-David-style" autonomy is being postponed indefinitely). 
Furthermore, even if "free elections for organs of Palestinian self-rule" 
are held (under the conditions of Israeli occupation, of course), the main 
objective of the next 5-year transition period will be to prove that "this 
Palestinian autonomy does not pose any kind of threat to Israeli security" 


(as if this is in doubt). 


As for the creation of a Palestinian state, as specified long ago in UN deci- 
sions, the proposed plan denies the Palestinian Arabs this right. "It is 
clear to me," Ronald Reagan unequivocally stated, "that after this transition 
period, as far as the future of the West Bank and Gaza Strip is concerned, 
peace cannot be achieved through the creation of an independent Palestinian 
state in these territories.... The United States is firmly convinced that the 
self-government of Palestinians living in the West Bank and Gaza within the 
framework of an association with Jordan holds out the greatest hope for a 
strong, just and lasting peace." Therefore, whereas earlier discussions at 
least touched upon the theoretical possibility of transforming "autonomy" into 
some form of real self-rule for the Palestinian Arabs, now “administrative 
autonomy" is viewed as something just short of the final goal of the "peace 
settlement" in the Middle East. But it is precisely the Palestinian problem 
that is the key issue in this matter. 


Furthermore, by denying the Palestinian Arabs’ right to real self- 
determination through the creation of their own state, Ronald Reagan is 
questioning the UN General Assembly decision of 29 November 1947, on the 
basis of which the State of Israel was founded and an Arab Palestinian state 
was to be founded. This decision evisaged the creation of two sovereign 
states in Palestine, the territory previously mandated to England--an Arab 
state and a Jewish state--and no one has ever repealed this decision. 


As L. I. Brezhnev pointed out, however, "it would be ridiculous to believe 
that this decision could be fulfilled only with respect to the part pertain- 
ing to the creation of a Jewish state and perpetually ignored with respect to 
the creation of an Arab Palestinian state.... The patience of the world com- 
munity is not unlimited."8 


By undermining the spirit and letter of the UN decision, the United States is 
simply reinforcing the views and arguments of those who have always refused 
to recognize the State of Israel and those who might question the legality of 


its existence in the future. 


Thirdly, in his speech the President did not say a single word about the PLO, 
which has been recognized by the world community as the sole and legal repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian Arabs. The United States not only wants to have 
the last word on the type of half-baked autonomy the Palestinians will be 
offered and on the package in which it will be offered, but is also obviously 
planning to find its own quislings among the Palestinians and impose a solu- 
tion to Washington's liking through them. 


Fourthly, apparently realizing that this program might not be acceptable in 
this form even to the United States’ most friendly clients in the Arab world, 
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the President included a few new provisions which were supposed to demon- 
strate the "objectivity" of the United States because they contained some 
stipulations that appear at first glance to restrict Israei's appetite. For 
example, in the President's words, peace in the Middle East "cannot be 
achieved through Israeli sovereignty or constant control over the West Bank 
and Gaza."" For this reason, the United States "will not support the annexa- 
tion and constant control of this territory by Israel.... The ultimate 
status of these lands will undoubtedly be decided by means of compromises 
reached through negotiation." 


The President's very choice of words is noteworthy. "Will not support" is a 
far cry from opposition. And this is quite indicative, particularly since 

the President later went on to discuss problems in the territorial settlement 
between Jordan and Israel and wondered only about the kind of "territorial 
concessions israel should REQUEST" (emphasis mine--A. K.). In any case, he 
did »ot mention the need to liquidate Israeli militarized and other settle- 
ments in occupied territories, although even the previous American administra- 
tion repeatedly described their creation as an illegal act. In his speech, 
Reagan only said that "the United States will not support the use of any addi- 
tional lands for the creation of settlements during the transition period.... 
More than any other action, Israel's immediate consent to freeze its settle- 
ments could evoke the trust needed to expand the number of participants in 
these negotiations." Consequently, even in this case he was referring to the 
preservation of the "status quo” in the occupied territories and simply 
"requested" the Israelis not to broaden, at least for now, the scales of their 


occupation of Arab lands. 


Fifthly, in his speech Ronald Reagan made special mention, although in the 
most general terms, of the question of Jerusalem, a city in which the holy 
places of three world religions--Christianity, Islam and Judaism--are concen- 
trated: "We still believe that Jerusalem should remain single and undivided, 
but the question of its ultimate status must be decided through negotiation." 


Finally, Reagan's plan completely ignored Syria, an important and essential 
participant in Middle East regulation, part of whose territory has been 
annexed by Israel. 


These are the basic piomises of the "new plan" for the Middle East which the 
U.S. President described, without any false modesty, as a "just and intelli- 
gent compromise capable of contributing to a reasonable agreement" and promis- 
ing "a just, reliable and lasting peace between the Arabs and Israel." 


But people throughout the world have put a completely different interpretation 
on this American initiative. Even in the United States there have been 
vehement objections to the form and timing of the proposal of this plan, just 
as--and this is most important--to its essential meaning. "Reagan's hastily 
organized speech represents an attempt to seize the initiative in the Middle 
East prior to a session of the Israeli cabinet of ministers and a conference 
of the heads of Arab states in Morocco," the WASHINGTON POST reported on 

2 September 1982. President Reagan's cleverly calculated plan for the 

Middle East “was written with the blood of Lebanese, Palestinians, Syrians 
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and Israelis,"19 a NEW YORK TIMES editorial stressed. In his proposals, 
prominent American correspondent H. Rowen remarked, President Reagan was pro- 
ceeding from the “old stupid promise" that the United States would not deal 
directly with the PLO, "although even the most moderate Palestinians have 
declared it their representative." Ronald Reagan "opposes the creation of a 
Palestinian state," Rowen went on to say, “although it is illogical to say 
that the Jews have a right to live in their own country but the Palestinians 


do not. "11 


This list of comments could be continued, but the main thing, in the final 
analysis, is not the opinions of various mass media organs or even of politi- 
cians. It would seem that for a more or less objective assessment of the 
success or failure of a specific policy, it is always useful to compare the 
goals of its initiators with the final results. If we approach the results of 
U.S. Middle East policy and the prospects for the plan suggested by Ronald 
Reagan for Middle East settlement in 1982 from this vantage point, we will 
find no basis for the judgments he made. 


Patriotic forces in Lebanon have suffered a severe loss. Many PLO fighters 
had to leave the territory of Lebanon in order to avoid any further civilian 
losses among the Lebanese and Palestinian population, but this did not keep 
the Israeli extremists from organizing a brutal massacre of the civilians in 
the refugee camps of Sabra and Shatilla even after the Palestinian fighters 
had left West Beirut. The Palestinians left Beirut undefeated, however, 
despite the fact that all the force of the Israeli military machine had been 
used against them. "The Israeli attack on Beirut," the NEW YORK TIMES 
remarked on 26 September, “will be remembe “2d as its most resolute attempt to 
destroy the PLO and as a time when the Palestinian cause won important recog- 
nition.” It was after the PLO left West Beirut that the leader of this 
organization was first received by Pope John Paul II, which caused the Israeli 
leadership to go into a hysterical frenzy; several West European countries 
expressed support for the PLO. On the whole, NEW YORK TIMES correspondent 

A. Lewis wrote, the results of the Israeli invasion of Lebanon were not the 
ones anticipated by Tel-Aviv (and, we might add, by Washington--A. K.). "The 
military victory of the Israeli armed forces," he stressed, "will not produce 
the political results anticipated from the operation by Israeli Defense 
Minister Sharon.... The Palestinian movement was not destroyed.... On the 
contrary, after the war in Lebanon millions of new people--and not only 
Americans--began to think of the Palestinians as living people with their own 


political goals."12 


These feelings became even stronger after the monstrous crimes committed in 
the Palestinian refugee camps. World public opinion has laid the blame for 
the mass murder of the defenseless Palestinians and Lebanese there, most of 
them women, children and old people, directly on the United States as well as 
Israel. "The United States," England's DAILY TELEGRAPH newspaper stressed, 
"bears considerable responsibility." "The United States and other states 
which negotiated the terms for the withdrawal of PLO detachments from Beirut 
must also share this responsibility,"13 the London TIMES agreed. 


The mounds of corpses showed the entire world the value of the guarantees 
Washington offered when it promised the inhabitants of Beirut safety after 
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the departure of Palestinian resistance fighters. This carnage evoked even 
greater anger at the United States in the Arab countries. Feelings of indig- 
nation in the Arab world reached such a pitch that the government of Kuwait, 
which is regarded as a completely friendly entity in Washington, "organized 
anti-American rallies to give these emotions an outlet." "Trust in the 
United States is henging in the balance in the Arab world,"15 an official 
representative of the Washington administration admitted in a conversation 
with a NEW YORK TIMES correspondent. 


Under these conditions, it is not likely that Washington will be able > 
establish itself as the self-appointed arbiter of peace and order in the 
Middle East or to direct the procedure of Middle East regulation into a con- 


venient channel. 


[n this way, the aggression in Lebanon, which some people might regard as a 
military victory for Israel and, in any case, a tactical success for the 
United States, is turning into a strategic defeat for American imperialism in 
the Middle East. In the Arab world, even in countries with conservative 
regimes, the myth about U.S. "objectivity" has been undermined to an even 
greater degree. Washington's behavior has not only shown the entire world its 
frankly pro-Israeli and obviously anti-Arab approach to developments in the 
Middle East but has also dealt a severe blow to the earlier opinion of some 
Arabs that only the United States would be capable of preventing new aggres- 
sive actions by Tel-Aviv if the Arab countries would display "moderation." 
And none of the tactical disagreements which arise between Washington and 
Tel-Aviv (although they should not be underestimated because the Begin govern- 
ment's attitudes, which even the Washington administration categorizes as 
excessively belligerent and bloodthirsty, are confusing all U.S. moves in 
the Middle East) can change the fact that the United States has invariably 
supported Israel. By actually giving Isreel a free hand, the Washington 
administration is simply stimulating Israel's arrogance and delusions of 
grandeur and is thereby creating new difficulties for its own Middle East 
policy. The U.S. position in the Middle East is also being complicated by 
relations with the West European allies, which have disagreed quite openly 
with Washington in their assessment of the situation and the means of its 
settlement, although some of them (France and Italy) took part in making up 
the “multinational force" sent to Sinai and Lebanon. 


All of the reefs the ship of American Middle East policy has run into were 
most apparent during the September meeting of the heads of state and govern- 
ment of the Arab countries in the Moroccan city of Fez. This meeting became 
a noteworthy event in the life of the Arab countries and was observed in 
Washington with great interest. As we have already noted, the very timing of 
President's proposal of his plan for Middle East regulation was motivated 
largely by the desire to seize the diplomatic and political initiative in the 
Middle East before the Arab countries could agree on their position. But the 
decisions of the conference in Fez clearly testified that, firstly, the Arab 
countries might have begun to overcome the split on which the United States 
and Israel have been feeding parasitically with some successl!6 and, secondly, 
they quite definitely object to the U.S. attempts to assume total control 
over the process of Middle East regulation. 
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Not one of the eight points in the plan compiled and approved at this 

meeting coincides with Washington's proposal. This plan demands the with- 
drawal of Israel from all Arab territories occupied in 1967, including the 
Arab part of Jerusalem; the liquidation of Israeli settlements founded on 
Arab territory after 1967; the confirmation of the right of the Palestinians 
to self-rule and to the exercise of their indisputable end inalienable 
national rights under the leadership of the PLO, their sole and legal repre- 
sentative; the compensation of Palestinians who do not want to return to 
their native land. Besides this, the plan approved in Fez mentions the need 
to guarantee freedom of religion and the performance of religious rites in 
holy places for all religions. Most importantly, the Arab heads of state and 
government declared that an independent Palestinian state should be founded, 
with its capital in the Arab part of Jerusalem. This plan assigns a prominent 
role in the peace settlement process in the Middle East to the United Nations, 
which the U.S. President would like to exclude from any real participation in 
the search for peace in the Middle East. The Arab leaders proposed specifi- 
cally that the West Bank and Gaza Strip should be transferred to UN control 
for a transition period not to exceed a few months, and that the UN Security 
Council should guarantee peace between all states, including the Palestinian 
one, and the observance of all the principles proclaimed in Fez. 


An analysis of the proposals worked out by the Arab countries on the Middle 
East provides an extremely sound basis for the conclusion that the position 
they agreed upon in Fez might objectively open the door to real Middle East 
regulation for the first time because it acknowledges, although indirectly, 
the existence of the State of Israel. 


At the same time, the Soviet approach to the problem of an all-encompassing 
peace settlement in the Middle East, as set forth in L. I. Brezhnev’s speech 
of 15 September 1982, and the principles approved by the all-Arab conference 
in Fez for this kind of settlement actually coincide, as Yu. V. Andropov, 
general secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and member of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, and other Soviet leaders noted with satisfaction on 

3 December 1982 during a talk with an Arab delegation in Moscow, consisting 
of King Hussein ibn Talal of Jordan, Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters and Minister of Foreign Affairs A. H. Khaddam of Syria, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs S. al-Faysal of Saudi Arabia, Minister of State in Charge of 
Foreign Affairs M. Boucetta of Morocco, Minister of Foreign Affairs M. al- 
Kasim of Jordan, Minister of Foreign Affairs B. C. es-Sebsi of Tunisia, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs A. T. Ibrahimi of Algeria, member of the PLO 
Executive Committee M. ‘Abbas and Secretary General S. Klibi of the Arab 
League. This creates the real possibility of broad-scale coordinated action 
to promote the achievement of genuine peace in this region.17 


The Soviet plan for an all-encompassing, truly just and genuinely lasting 
settlement for the aggression-torn Middle East includes the following six 


fundamental principles of Middle East regulation: 


The impermissibility of the seizure of foreign lands by aggressive means must 
be a strictly observed principle. All territories occupied by Israel since 
1967 must be returned to the Arabs. The borders between Israel and its Arab 


neighbors must be declared inviolable. 
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The inalienable right of the Palestinian Arabs to self-rule and to the crea- 
tion of their own independent state must be secured. 


The eastern part of Jerusalem, where one of the main Muslim holy places is 
located, must be returned to the Arabs and become an integral part of the 
Palestinian state. Believers must have free access to the holy places of the 
three religions throughout Jerusalem. 


The right of all states in the region to safe and independent existence and 
development must be secured on a totally mutual basis. 


The state of war must come to an end and peace must be established between 
the Arab states and Israel. All sides in the conflict, including Israel and 
the Palestinian state, must pledge to respect one another's sovereignty, 
independence and territorial integrity and to settle disputes by peaceful 
means, through negotiation. 


International guarantees of the settlement must be worked out and adopted-- 
the function of guarantor could be taken on by permanent members of the UN 
Security Council or by the Security Council as a whole. 


In addition to putting forth a concrete program for Middle East settlement, 
the USSR has also proposed specific means of its implementation. An all- 
encompassing, just and lasting settlement can be planned and realized only 
through the collective efforts of all concerned sides, and the PLO must be 
regarded as one of them. It is precisely this kind of settlement that is 
referred to in the Soviet proposal that an international conference on the 


Middle East be convened.! 
The road to lasting peace in the Middle East can be reached through the col- 
lective efforts of all concerned parties, and the United States is certainly 


one of these. The best way of achieving this would be to convene the approp- 
riate international conference, with the Palestine Liberation Organization as 


a full-fledged participant. 
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1982 ELECTION RESULTS SEEN AS DEFEAT FOR REPUBLICANS, CONSERVATIVES 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 1, Jan 83 
(signed to press 22 Dec 82) pp 29-37 


[Article by V. 0. Pechatnov: "Midterm Elections: Results and Prospects") 


[Text] The midterm elections, which were held on 2 November 1982 in the 
United States and represented the first serious political test for the ruling 
Republican Party, were assessed in different ways in the nation. Opinions 
differed to such a degree that each of the alternately ruling parties has 
claimed an election victory. But what did the elections really indicate? 
How will the balance of party political forces in the nation be changed and 
what effect could these changes have on the Reagan Administration's domestic 


and foreign policy? 


As we know, the Republicans retained their majority in the Senate (where the 
party ratio remained 54 to 46) and lost 26 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives (now there are 269 Democrats and 166 Republicans there), 7 gubernatorial 
posts and control over both legislative chambers in 6 states. 


The acithmetic of the elections does not, however, reveal the scales and 
features of the election results. These figures must be compared to the 
original positions and plans of both parties and must be put in the proper 
historical context. Then we can see that although the Democrats were unable 
to increase their Senate representation by two or three seats as they had 
planned, they do not appear to have suffered a crushing defeat. In the first 
place, this party accounted for 20 of the 33 senators up for re-election, 
which obviously put it in a less advantageous position than the Republican 
Party, which only had to fight for 13 seats; in the second place, in the 
states where the Democrats won the race, they had a much stronger victory than 
the Republicans (the average majority received by Democratic victors was 

25.1 percent of the vote as compared to 7.6 percent for the Republican winners). 
For a majority in the Senate, the Democrats lacked only 30,000 votes, dis- 
tributed among the key states of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, Missouri 
and Virginia. Therefore, the “draw” in the Senate elections was essentially 
in the Democrats’ favor. 


The reduction of the ruling party's strength in the House of Representatives 
in the midterm elections is a traditional trend in American politics (the only 
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exception to this rule in the 20th century was the 1934 election). This time, 
however, Republican losses in the House surpassed the party leadership's 
expectations and exceeded the average reduction for a ruling party in the 
midterm elections, which has been around 11 seats in the postwar period. 
Considering these facts, the current Republican defeat is the most serious 


since 1922. 


The Republicans probably experienced the most perceptible and unexpected 

blow, however, on the state level: After the elections they had only 14 
gubernatorial posts and control over both legislative chambers in 10 states. 
This blow, which is comparable in scale only to the crushing defeat of 1974 
(at the time of an economic crisis and the Watergate scandal), nullified the 
results of the Republicans’ long and purposeful work to strengthen their local 
base. They lost their footing in many states, and leading Republican experts 
had to admit this in their reports for the White House.! 


The Republican defeat becomes a particularly obvious fact if we consider that 
party leaders, inspired by the 1980 election victory, were counting in 1980 
and 1981 on turning their party into the main political force in the nation 
and regarded the 1982 elections as an important step in this direction. The 
elections proved that the dawn of the new "Republican era," predicted by 
conservative ideologists, had not taken place as yet, and that the rumors 
about the "extinction of the Democrats” had been a gross exaggeration. 


At the same time, considering the poor state o. the national economy, particu- 
larly the record rate of unemployment (10.4 percent in October 1982), the 
highest rate since 1940, the scalcs of the Democratic victory (particularly 

in the congressional elections) could have been much greater. In 1958, for 
example, under the similar conditions of an economic recession and an unem- 
ployment rate of 6.8 percent, they won 47 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives and 13 in the Senate. For this reason, we can say that the last election 
signified less of an uncommon Republican defeat than the revival of the balance 
of party forces which has been traditional in postwar U.S. politics and was 


disrupted in 1980. 
What were the factors responsible for the election results? 


The main one was the exacerbation cf the nation's economic problems--unemploy- 
ment, recession, the crisis of the social security system and the declining 
income of farmers. According to a NEW YORK TIMES-CBS poll conducted at the 
time of the elections, 37 percent of the voters felt that the main election 
issue was unemployment and 25 percent felt it was the state of the social 
security system. Furthermore, from two-thirds to three-fourths of these 
people voted for Democrats (another 15 percent mentioned the reduction of 
military spending and a U.S.-Soviet nuclear freeze as the main issue). Of the 
40 percent who felt that they had been directly injured by "Reaganomics" (as 
compared to the 15 percent who expressed the opposite opinion), 97.5 percent 
voted against Republicans. 2 This applies primarily to the population strata 
and groups suffering most from Reagan's economic policy--workers, young veople 
from 18 to 29, blacks and Spanish-speaking Americans, working women and the 
aged. The Republicans’ hopes for the traditionally negligible political 
activity of these groups were not justified. 
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Special mention must be made of the "blue-collar" workers on whose support 
the Republicans were relying. 


The elections proved the illusory nature of the Reagan "team's" hope that the 
slogans of social conservatism and the banner of chauvinism would help to 
distract the working class from its struggle for its vital interests. Display- 
ing heightened political activity, 65 percent of the members of labor unions 
and their families, representing 35 percent of all those who voted in these 
elections, voted for Democrats, while only 30 percent supported Republican 
candidates, whereas the ratio was 47 to 44 percent in 1980. 


Another equally important tendency in voter behavior confirmed by the elec- 
tions was the growing political independence of women, which was first 
recorded in 1980. At the basis of this tendency lie serious changes in the 
status of women in recent years, particularly their constant involvement in 
the sphere of employment, and the increasing number of fatherless families 
and single working women at a time of discrimination against women on the 
job and in other spheres of life.3 All of this makes women much more vul- 
nerable in the labor market and more dependent on government aid. Besides 
this, women are more concerned about the dangers of the arms race and of war, 
particularly nuclear war, and such problems as environmental protection. 


The policy line of the Reagan Administration, which is obviously contrary to 
these interests and feelizes, has undermined the Republicans’ position among 
women, and the Democrats have taken advantage of this. As a result, the 
majority of women, who represent 52 percent of all voters in the nation, 
voted for Democrats, giving them 60 percent of all the votes received by this 
party. The reaction of blacks and Spanish-speaking voters, who have suffered 
greatly from “Reaganomics,” was even more predictable: The Democratic- 
Republican ratio of their votes was 80:18 and 46:22. 


The increased activity of senior citizens, who are seriously disturbed by the 
Republican administration's threat of pension cuts, was also a significant 
factor in the elections. Democrats were supported by 55 percent of the 
elderly, as compared to the 41 percent who voted for Republicans. 


It was the return of working voters to the Democratic side, along with the 
increased support of women, racial minorities, the aged and youth, that led 

to the rebirth of the traditional voter coalition that gave the Democrats 

54 percent of the vote in the congressional elections as opposed to the 

42 percent given to Republicans. According to calculations, only two-thirds 
of Ronald Reagan's 1980 supporters are supporting the Republicans now, jus* 

2 years later, and the rest (most of them former Democrats and independents) 
have gone over to the Democratic side, just as three-quarters of the former 
supporters of independent candidate J. Anderson have. It is no coincidence 
that the Democrats were most successful in regions with a higher concentration 
of the voter groups listed above, where the consequences of the recession have 
been most severe--in the industrial Northeast and Midwest and in the South, 
where the Democrats won another 10 seats in the House. In Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesot? and Nebraska a veritable tornado of public protest 
against "Reaganomics" literally swept the Republicans out of the running: 
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Democrats not only won gubernatorial posts here with a large majority but also 
strengthened their positions in state legislatures and in the U.S. House of 
Representatives considerably. 


Other features of the economic situation in the country, however, such as the 
decreasing rate of inflation and government spending, helped Republicans retain 
their influence among the more wealthy population strata. According to the 
same NEW YORK TIMES-CBS poll, 70 percent of those who regarded these problems 
as the main issues voted for Republicans. If we measure votes in terms of 
income, we find that only families with an income of 40,000 dollars a year or 
more were likely to give their preference to Reagan's party. This is an 
extremely eloquent indicator of the real class essence of the administration's 


policy and the nature of its social base. 


The Republicans also benefited from another public opinion factor--the still 
existent hope for positive future effects of "Reaganomics" (45 percent of the 
respondents believe that this program will ultimately work) and a lack of 
trust in the economic competence of the Democrats (around 40 percent blame 


them for the economy's ills). 


The last fact is not surprising because the opposition party was unable to 
offer voters a convincing alternative to the Republican program during the 
campaign and limited itself mainly to halfhearted criticism of the "unjust" 
nature of Republican policy. After the elections, P. Caddell, former coun- 
selor to J. Carter and renowned adviser to several prominent Democratic 
politicians, admitted that the Democrats "did not refute the President's 
successful attempts to blame them for economic dif.iculties and did not demon- 
strate the failure of ‘Reaganomics’ even by its own criteria. They missed a 
chance to prove that the record budget deficits were the result not of govern- 
ment spending, but of tremendous tax privileges for the rich, and that the 
present situation, which borders on economic crisis, is a direct result of 
Republican policy. The Democrats spent too much time arguing with heagan in 
his own territory--in the sphere of government spending and tax cuts--instead 
of moving the debates into their own sphere--recession and unemployment.” 

"The inability to strike at Reagan's unprotected flank," Caddell concluded, 
"probably cost the Democrats a dozen additional seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and a few seats in the Senate. Instead of celebrating such modest 
gains, the Democrats should regret the landslide they missed" (that is, a 


victory by an overwhelming majority--V. P.).° 


Therefore, the election results are less indicative of trust in the Democrats 
than of increased mistrust in the Republicans. Another factor contributing to 
the unpredictability of midterm election results is the often territorial and 
personal nature of local elections, which cannot always be regarded as a 
referendum on national issues and administration policy. 





Finally, it is extremely significant that the Republicans were able to minimize 
their anticipated losses through their financial and organizational superiority 
to their rivals. These factors have become increasingly important as new and 
more costly campaign methods have been introduced and utilized. The 1982 
elections absorbed a total of around 900 million dollars (including over 

300 million for the congressional elections), which far exceeds the previous 
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level. Other records were also broken: For the first time the expenses of 
two gubernatorial candidates (New York and Texas) exceeded 10 million dollars. 
In the Senate race, 18 people spent 2 million dollars or more each, and 5 con- 
tenders for seats in the House spent almost a million each.© It is no wonder 
that “serving the public" in the highest offices is a job open mainly to mil- 
lionaires, who constituted half of all the contenders for Senate seats. 
"Why," famous American satirist R. Baker asked in connection with this "parade 
of millionaires," “are they almost always running for senator or governor? If 
they are so eager to serve the p=. why are they not seen among the candi- 
dates for sheriff or alderman?" 


The Republicans had an obvious advantage in this "war of resources." They 
were already counting on their superiority in this area when the campaign 
began.8 They had almost seven times the campaign funds collected through 
party channels in comparison to Democratic Party funds (168.8 million dollars 
as compared to 23.6 million), excluding the huge amounts they received from 
“political action committees" and other organizations and individuals financ- 
ing the candidates, where the difference was just as great. 


Although the influence of money does not guarantee an automatic victory, it is 
often the deciding factor wher ihe two sides have an equal chance in all other 
respects. Calculations indicate that, for example, in 29 of the 42 electoral 
districts where Republicans won seats in the House with a minimal majority 

(5 percent of the vote or less), the Republicans spent at least 50,000 dollars 
more than their Democratic rivals; on the contrary, only 2 Republicans who 
collected contributions of 50,000 dollars less than their rivals were able to 
win the race. The respective indicators for the Democrats were 6 victories 
for the 41 candidates who spent 50,000 dollars or more in excess of their 
rivals and 18 victories in which the candidates spent less than their rivals.9 


According to many experts, the financial superiority of the Republicans gave 
them an additional 8-10 seats in the House alone. Besides this, the strong 
composition of the Republican candidate group also played a role. Most of the 
candidates were already campaigning in 1981, when the Republican Party's 
chances of victory seemed much better to voters. 


Although the implications of the elections are somewhat ambiguous, their basic 
political results are quite clear. 


The elections clearly demonstrated that the influence of the extreme right, as 
exemplified in 1980, has already passed its peak: The long-range rightward 
shift in public opinion, on which the Republicans were relying, turned out to 
be largely an expression of voter dissatisfaction with the economic situation. 
Now that the ineffectiveness of the rightwing conservative experiment in the 
resolution of economic problems is becoming apparent, this dissatisfaction 

is turning against the Republicans. The absence of a mandate to continue the 
rightward shift in government policy is attested to primarily by the serious 
defeat of the so-called "New Right" in the last campaign. 


Just recently the leaders of the New Right were publicized in the big press 
and on television as new stars in the political heavens of the United States, 
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and in the eyes of many they represented an awesome political force. Upon 
closer acquaintance with them in the last year or two, however, the Americans 
were obviously alarmed by their extremism in domestic and international 
affairs. The urgent economic problems which rightists are powerless to solve 
have overshadowed the moral, family and religious issues on which they specu- 
lated most successfully. As a result, the self-proclaimed prophets and 
thunderers have returned to their own, so to speak, natural parameters of 
mediocre demagogues with negligible public support. By election day, even 
according to the estimates of Reagan's main expert on public opinion polls, 
R. Wirthlin, only 6 percent of the voters supported the program of the "New 


Right." 


In the last election (1980), organizations of the "New Right"~-the National 
Conservative Political Action Committee, the Conservative Caucus, the Commit- 
tee for the Survival of a Free Congress, the Congressional Club, the Moral 
Majority and others--accomplished the defeat of most of the liberal politi- 
cians they had chosen as their "targets.' This time, despite their still 
strong financial and organizational base, the results were different. 


Of the 20 Democratic senators slated to be "beaten," a defeat was suffered 
only by H. Cannon (Nevada), and even he owed his defeat mainly to accusations 
of graft. On the contrary, the rightists' fierce attacks on their rivals had 
the opposite effect in some cases, strengthening the position of such Demo- 
cratic senators as P. Sarbanes (Maryland), R. Byrd (West Virginia), L. Bentsen 
(Texas) and J. Melcher (Montana). Only one of the candidates supported by 

the "New Right" won a seat in the Senate--P. Trible (Virginia). In the House 
of Representatives, rightwing activists from all of the main regions of the 
country were defeated--T. Evans (Delaware), J. LeBoutillier (New York), 

M. Staton (West Virginia), John Birch Society member J. Rousselot (California), 
A. Smith, Jr. (Alabama) and E. Atkinson (Pennsylvania). The 14 Republican 
congressmen who were first elected to Congress in 1980 on the wave of 
Reaganism and who were knicknamed "Reagan's robots" by witty Speaker of the 
House T. O'Neill, lost their seats. It is indicative that one of the leading 
organizations of the "New Right," operating under the aegis of Senator 

J. Helms (North Carolina), the Congressional Club, could not ensure the elec- 
tion of a single one of the six candidates it supported in his state to the 
House of Representatives, in spite of its 10-million-dollar campaign fund. 





The activation of democratic and liberal forces is another tendency revealed 
by the elections. The Democratic Party's financial base and organizational 
activity were much broader than in 1380. It had stronger ties with labor 
unions, which “Reaganomics” had made much more active in the campaign. The 
AFL-CIO leadership mobilized colossal financial (17 million dollars just for 
the congressional elections) and organizational resources to support candi- 
dates loyal to labor unions--most of them Democrats. Victories were won by 
64 percent of all the candidates supported by the unions (in comparison to 
60 percent in 1980), including 238 of the 376 running for seats in the House 
and 20 of the 31 running for the Senate.1°0 The active support of labor unions 
was the most important element in the success of Democrats in industrial 
regions of the Northeast and Midwest, especially the victories of new 
Democratic Governors M. Cuomo (New York), J. Blanchard (Michigan) and 


R. Celeste (Ohio). 
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There was a higher level of organization and political activity on the part of 
black, women's, environmental and other liberal democratic organizations, most 
of which supported Democrats and liberal Republicans. Although several promi- 
nent women and black candidates were defeated in the elections (including 

T. Bradley, who ran for governor of California, and R. Clark, who was trying 
to become Mississippi's first black congressman in the 20th century), the 
membership of the "black caucus" in the House of Representatives increased 
from 17 to 20, the number of women in the House increased from 20 to 21 and 
the number of Spanish-speaking congressmen increased from 6 to 9. 


The active involvement of numerous groups and organizations on the so-called 
local level, representing the interests of consumers, the poor, environmental- 
ists and others, in the campaign became a new feature of American politics. 
Whereas they had once concentrated primarily on exerting direct pressure on 
local government bodies, now, utilizing the experience of rightwing forces in 
the 1978 and 1980 elections, these groups are building broader voter 
coalitions. 


An equally important feature was the very nature of the campaign, in which the 
initiative was often held by moderates and liberals, while zealous conserva- 
tives had to take a primarily defensive position. This is also cogently 
attested to by the subject matter of the numerous referendums which were held 
at the same time as the elections in many parts of the country. In contrast 
to the referendums of 1978 and 1980, which were influenced by the "taxpayers’ 
revolt," most of the current referendums pertained to the need to curb the 
arms race, to environmental protection and to consumer interests. 


The President also tried to turn the elections into something like a referen- 
dum to corroborate the accuracy of his policy by making slogans about "holding 
the line" the theme of his campaign participation. The elections proved, 
however, that most voters reject the extremes of the administration's economic 
program and foreign policy, which have resulted in a more severe recession 

and unprecedented unemployment with sharp cuts in social spending and an 
unrestrained arms buildup. This is attested to by the election results, by 
public opinion polls and by the results of the referendums held on 2 November. 
According to a Harris poll conducted just before the election, an increasing 
number of Americans (64 percent in comparison to 59 percent last year), most 
of whom categorize themselves as "moderates," described Reagan's policy as 
"radically conservative” and essentially dissociated themselves from it. A 
poll of voters by the CBS and ABC television networks on election day indi- 
cated that 38 percent favored cuts in military spending and only 3 percent 
agreed that the talk about the United States' “inadequate military strength" 
was an important factor in their voting decisions. 


The results of the voting on the U.S.-Soviet nuclear freeze referendums were 
even more definite. They were held in many states and, for the first time in 
U.S. history, turned into something like a nationwide referendum: Over 

25 percent of all the voters in the nation voted on them. In spite of inten- 
sive counterpropaganda on the part of the administration, the voters in 8 
states out of 9 and the District of Columbia and in 27 of the 29 cities and 
counties where these referendums were held supported the freeze 3 to 2. This 
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vote, as even the majority of American observers have stressed, represents a 
serious warning to the Reagan Administration: It is a signal of dissatisfac- 
tion with the policy of arms race escalation. 


The majority of Republican candidates, particularly in the Northeast and 
Midwest, tried to adapt to this mood by dissociating themselves from adminis- 
tration policy during the campaign, taking every opportunity to call attention 
to their "independence" and concentrating on local issues, while the few who 
were bold enough to associate themselves with White House policy were defeated 
in most cases. Toward the end of the campaign, Ronald Reagan had to reduce 
the number of his campaign trips because they were becoming counterproductive: 
It turned out that hanging onto the President's coat-tails was a better way of 
leaving the Capitol or the governor's mansion than of entering them. 


The results of the campaign, in which voters were given the extremely meager 
choice between fairly shopworn rightwing conservative and moderate liberal 
recipes, could not provide an accurate picture of the actual nature and scales 
of public feeling in the nation. This is why the main tendency, within the 
framework of the political spectrum offered to the voters, was the shift of 
the electorate and of the politicians themselves toward the center, propelled 
by increasing dissatisfaction with Reaganism. But even this shift will have 
a serious impact on the balance of political forces in the nation. 


One of the main questions in the campaign was the fate of the Reagan coalition 
in Congress, which is made up of conservative Southern Democrats in the Senate 
and the House, nicknamed "boll weevils," in addition to Republicans. Although 
all 39 of the "boll weevils" retained their seats, the overall increase in 

the Democratic majority in the House from 49 to 103 put the future influence 
of this coalition in question. The main factor is that the new congressmen, 
including Southern Democrats, are distinguished in general by more moderate 
and liberal views than their predecessors. When the NEW YORK TIMES polled this 
group soon after the elections, 83 percent of the newcomers said they were in 
favor of a cut in the projected increase in the military budget, 58 percent 
opposed further cuts in social spending, 62 percent want to cancel the third 
phase of the tax cut in 1983 and 67 percent support a U.S.-Soviet nuclear 
freeze.l1l1 Although these data certainly cannot be taken as a prediction of 
the congressmen's future behavior, it is obvious that the House of Representa- 
tives in the new 98th Congress will be more likely to oppose the administra- 
tion's economic and military policy than its predecessor. Considering the 
tiny majority by which many key administration bills were passed in the House 
in 1981 and 1982, this could be quite enough to block important administration 


programs. 


The Republican leaders in the Congress have already warned the White House 

that the new Congress will reduce the growth rate of military spending 
envisaged by the administration. In particular, the costly MX missile program 
appears quite vulnerable. This is also attested to by the fierce struggle over 
this program at a special session of Congress in December 1982. It is even 
possible that the new House of Representatives could adopt the nuclear freeze 
resolution that was rejected in August 1982 by a negligible two-vote margin. 
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Although the balance of party forces in the Senate has not changed, moderate 
Republicans (L. Weicker, J. Danforth, J. Chafee and R. Stafford) were able to 
retain their seats only by dissociating themselves from the administration. 
This lesson will not be ignored by other Republican senators, particularly 
since 19 of them will be up for re-election in 1984, when only 14 Democrats’ 
terms will be up. Therefore, the Senate can be expected to act more indepen- 
dently of administration policy than in the past. 


The serious decline in Republican influence on the state level, which was 
indicated by the elections, poses a double threat to the administration. 
First of all, the transfer of the overwhelming majority of the most densely 
populated states to Democratic control will complicate the implementation of 
the policy of "new federalism"; on the one hand, the already serious local 
government opposition to cuts in social spending and federal aid to the states 
will become even stronger and, on the other, the administration will most 
probably lose some of its zeal to implement this policy, which envisages the 
transfer of many social programs to the states. Secondly, the Republicans’ 
loss of 7 gubernatorial offices and control over 11 state legislatures, par- 
ticularly in key regions of the Midwest and South, will deprive them of tre- 
mendous political resources and will seriously undermine their chances in 
their race with the Democrats for the White House in 1984. 


The election results also made substantial changes in the balance of power 
within the Republican Party. The position of the right wing grew weaker and 
centrist forces grew stronger within the rightist-centrist bloc constituting 
the basis of Reagan's political coalition inside and outside the Congress. 
The campaign criticism of "rightist tendencies" will certainly motivate 
Republicans to strive for a more moderate and traditional policy, personified 
in people like Senators H. Baker, R. Dole and P. Domenici. Their political 
influence will also be augmented by the new state of affairs, in which these 
leaders of the centrist group in the Senate will play the key role of middle- 
man between the administration and the House of Representatives, which is now 
clearly an opposition force in relation to the White House. 


The Republican governors and House party leaders who survived the elections 
hastened to declare their determination to exert more influence on White 
House policy, which, in their words, should take the new public mood into 
account. They obviously have no intention, as Republican G. Voinovich, mayor 
of Cleveland, put it, of ever again acting like kamikaze pilots--condemned 
men defending an obviously unpopular policy.12 


For the Democratic Party, the election results were satisfactory in general. 
It was able to strengthen its posit! n Congress and on the local level 
enough to seriously oppose Republicans and to hope for victory in 1984. At 
the same time, the Republicans’ retention of control over the Senate relieves 
Democrats of much of the responsibility for the state of affairs in the nation 
and of the need to quickly propose a constructive alternative to Republican 
policy, which they are not at all prepared to do. The Democrats’ main prob- 
lems, however, have not been solved: They do not have a new constructive 
platform or a strong and nationally acclaimed leader. 
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The situation after the midterm elections put the Reagan Administration at a 
crossroads. One of the two roads toward which it is being propelled by the 
dynamics of the intraparty and interparty struggle is the road of more sub- 
stantial adjustments in policy in the direction of moderacy and efforts to win 
bipartisan support in the Congress, from the leaders of the Democratic faction 
as well as from the group of Southern Democrats. The other road, which is 
obviously more in line with the ideological sympathies of the President and 
his closest advisers, is open confrontation with the majority in Congress, a 
deadlock in relations with the legislative branch and subsequent speculation 
on the "sabotage" of administration policy by the Congress as a 1984 campaign 


explanation for its failures. 

The elections were followed by contradictory statements from the White House, 
in which efforts to flirt with its rivals were combined with firm statements 
of its determination not to depart from the "principled bases" of its original 
policy. The administration is obviously in no hurry to adjust this policy and 
hopes to continue promoting it with the aid of tactical dexterity and minimal 
concessions. But the elections proved (and this is probably the main lesson 
they taught) that the country obviously has no intention of "holding the line” 


and acting on Reagan's slogan. It wants a change, and anyone who wishes to 
stay in power will have to deal with this in one way or another. 
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REAGAN RELATIONS WITH PRESS EXAMINED 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No l, Jan 83 
(signed to press 22 Dec 82) pp 38-49 


[Article by A. B. Pankin: "The White House and the Mass Media"; passages 
rendered in all capital letters printed in boldface in source] 


[Text] "Every governor-elect should copy out a passage 
from ‘War and Peace’ and hang it on his office wall. 
After being feted for several days, young Count Rostov 
gallops into his first cavalry battle and suddenly 
realizes that real bullets are zinging past him on all 


sides. 


""But why would they want to kill me,’ he thinks, ‘me, 
whom everyone loves so much?' 


"...You will also have to get used to this kind of 
situation, and this will be your most unpleasant 
experience in the next 4 years. After all, the press 
always draws first in gunfights with new governors, 

and the most difficult thing of all is to understand 
that shootouts serve no purpose. Never argue with a 
newspaper unless you own it. Unless it goes bankrupt 
before the debate is over, it will always have the 

last word" (from Edmund Brown's letter to Ronald Reagan, 
who succeeded him as governor of California) .1 


Of course, the Frenchmen's bullets flying at Nikolay Rostov were much more 
dangerous than the bullets the American press sometimes shoots at officials. 
These shots usually do not inflict much damage. Sometimes they even benefit 
the target. Nevertheless, the warning ex-Governor E. Brown gave his successor 


is indicative. 


The executive branch and the press (references to the press in Soviet lite- 
rature signify the press, television and radio) are two institutions which 
"coexist" side by side in the American political system. Each takes an 
active part in U.S. policymaking and in the ideological activity of the 
ruling class from its own standpoint, in line with its own capabilities and 
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in close interaction with the other. The significance of this interaction is 
augmented as policy merges with propaganda and propaganda becomes a function 
of policy. After all, American policymakers communicate with people primarily 
through the mass media, which are privately owned. 


Besides this, the press, television and radio serve the executive branch not 
only as an instrument of propaganda, but also as a source of information and 
an important channel of communication with political friends and foes. For 
the press, in turn, the President, his personality, his policy and the activ- 
ities of his administration represent its major focus of attention and primary 
source of news. Of course, strategic cooperation, stemming from common class 
interests, is the main feature of the relations between the top U.S. political 
leadership and the bourgeois press. Tactical disagreements do arise, however, 
when the President and the individuals in control of various press organs 
belong to different segments of the ruling class and cannot reconcile their 


views on specific issues. 


The interrelations between the executive branch and the press exist on two 
levels. The first consists of the administration's work with the press, and 
the techniques and tactics of these relations (the organization of a propaganda 
staff, its work methods, the use of existing opportunities to manipulate the 
press, the communicative ability of the President, etc.); the other consists 

of the attitude of the press and the forces behind it toward the administra- 
tion, their assessment of the President and his closest advisers, policy in 
general and certain aspects of policy in particular. 


These elements of the political symbiosis of the executive branch and American 
bourgeois press are the subject of this article, which contains, on the one 
hand, an attempt to analyze the Reagan Administration's methods of working with 
the press and, on the other, an examination of the attitudes of influential 
news organs toward some specific aspects of U.S. foreign policy. But we should 
first take at least a brief look at the development of the interrelations 
between these institutions in the postwar period and decide what kind of bag- 
gage they were carrying by January 1981, when Ronald Reagan entered the White 


House. 
‘Imperial’ Presidency, ‘Imperial’ Media 


American researchers Michael Grossman and Martha Kumar, who wrote "Portraying 
the President. The White House and the News Media," perhaps the most tho- 
roughly documented work dealing with this subject, studied the coverage of 
presidential activity between 1952 and 1978 in influential news organs--TIME 
magazine and the NEW YORK TIMES newspaper--and on CBS newscasts from 1968 on. 
The results were the following: 60 percent of the articles (and programs) 
about D. Eisenhower were positive, and the corresponding figures for other 
presidents were over 50 percent for J. Kennedy, under 50 percent for L. 
Johnson, 20 percent for R. Nixon and around 40 percent each for G. Ford and 
J. Carter (in the case of the latter, this applies to the first 2 years of 


his term) .2 


Considering the fact that the Watergate scandal made the Nixon presidency an 
anomaly and that the percentage of positive information throughout Carter's 
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term would most likely be below 40 percent, we can see that the press has 
steadily acquired "worse" feelings about the various administrations of the 
last 30 years. Although purely quantitative data such as these must be 
treated with caution, it would seem that this tendency does exist. 


What is the cause? The simplest answer would be that the press--because it 
is outside the bounds of the machinery of state but reflects the interests of 
certain segments of the bourgeoisie and analyzes the policy of successive 
administrations from the sidelines, so to speak--finds less and less positive 
features in their efforts to solve the difficult problems of present-day 
American capitalism. This is a correct explanation but it needs to be ampli- 


fied. 


One of these problems is the “agonizing” and crisis-ridden development of the 
very institution of the presidency and the entire U.S. political system. The 
development of state-monopoly capitalism in the United States after the "great 
depression" of the 1930's led objectively to the centralization and concentra- 
tion of power and the expansion of the powers and activities of the executive 
branch. The total transformation of the United States into an "imperial" 

power after World War II had the same effect. The growth of American imperi- 
alism's global interests, the "cold war" and the related encouragement of 

militarist and anti-Soviet feelings in the United States gradually turned the 
executive branch into an "imperial" (the term used by American political sci- 


entists) presidency. 


If we were to try to describe it in a few words (the characteristics of the 
"imperial" presidency were the subject of particularly thorough analysis in 

the United States in the mid-1970's), we would have to say that the "imperial" 
President demands carte blanche in making and conducting policy, primarily 
foreign, on the grounds that he possesses the public mandate, the necessary 
authority, secret information and so forth. This suggests that Congress should 
not take an active part in foreign policymaking but should obediently approve 
presidential initiatives without looking into them too closely. 


The failure of the aggression in Vietnam shook the foundations of the "imperial" 
presidency. The exacerbation of economic and social -onflicts within the 
country and the intensification of authoritarian and repressive methods in 
politics which accompanied this aggression gave rise to unprecedented disa- 
greements and even a split, and not only among the American public but even in 
ruling circles. In particular, it became obvious to influential segments of 
the ruling class (the pressure of democratic forces also played a part here) 
that the blind support of the "imperial" presidency could mean serious defeats 
for the United States as an “imperial” power. The role of Congress and other 
regulating and controlling mechanisms in the bourgeois political system was 
cugmented. One of these mechanisms is the press. 


The rise of the “imperial” presidency was accompanied by changes in the mass 
news and propaganda media under the influence of general trends in economics 
and politics. A network of nationwide news organs began to stand out against 
the background of the traditional local press, concentrating on local interests 
and a limited audience. Grossman and Kumar suggest the following, quite accu- 
rate criteria for the categorization of nationwide organs. 
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"1. Their information is utilized by members of the political elite, includ- 
ing the President, who learn about the most important items as soon as they 
appear. 2. The information they report about the Washington community 
acquires operational significance for the second echelon of politicians in 
the White House, Congress and bureaucratic system, for special interest groups 
and for research institutes and the mass media. 3. The information they 
divulge is regarded as authoritative by other news organs and is disseminated 
throughout the country by telegraph agencies and electronic means of communi- 
cation. 4. They provide the fullest and must consistent coverage of national 
politics; the views of those involved directly in policymaking are regularly 
expressed only in their articles. 5. They are accessible to many citizens 
throughout the eee because they either have national distribution or have 
' 


syndicated features.' 


Most of these criteria are met by the CBS, NBC and ABC television corporations, 
the NEW YORK TIMES, WASHINGTON POST and WALL STREET JOURNAL newspapers and the 
weeklies TIME, NEWSWEEK and U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT. Describing the nature 
of the influence of leading press, radio and television organs, researcher 

A. A. Kokoshin writes: "Considering the peculiar features of the ‘commodity' 
supplied by the mass media and the affiliation of many of their executives 
with the political elite and the capitalist upper echelon, any of the...cor- 
porations specializing in mass communications has much more influence than any 
industria}. agroindustrial or service enterprise with the same amount of 
capital." Considering the fact that almost all the companies to which the sur- 
veyed press organs belong are among the 500 largest U.S. corporations, it is 
not difficult to conclude that they have not only national distribution but 
also national political influence becked up by solid financial strength. 


When conflicts in tue ruling class came to a head in the 1960's and 1970's the 
national media (especially what Americans term the liberal-centrist media) 
covered them and even served as a catalyst in the search for solutions. In 
the publication of the secret "Pentagon papers," the coverage of the Watergate 
investigation and the exposure of illegal CIA activities--in all of these 
major political events--the national media played an extremely important role. 
BUT THE VERY FACT THAT THE BOURGEOIS PRESS SEIZED THE INITIATIVE IN THE 
EXPOSURE OF ABUSES OF AUTHORITY WAS A GUARANTEE THAT THESE EXPOSURES WOULD NOT 
TRANSCEND THE BOUNDS ACCEPTABLE TO THE RULING CLASS AS A WHOLE. Moreover, the 
bourgeois press was even able to earn dividends from its publication of these 
facts and even helped to cover up the most obvious incidents of violations of 
the law by the American political leadership, which could have given rise to 
much more serious difficulties if they had not been given the "necessary" 


interpretation. 


But the activation of the critical potential of the media was never approached 
by all people in the United States from the same vantage point, and this is 
quite understandable. Whereas criticism of specific actions by the President 
and administration is commonplace and even necessary to balance the American 
bourgeois political system, constant and purposeful accusations of the presi- 
dency and the President himself are often a disruptive influence and make it 
quite difficult for any administration to achieve the results demanded by the 


forces backing it up. 
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This concern has been expressed best of all by people who can be categorized 
as members of the neoconservative current of political thought. Joseph Kraft 
and Robert Entman used the same title, "The Imperial Media," for two articles. 
The article by Kraft, veteran political analyst, appeared in COMMENTARY and 
the article by political scientist Entman is in the anthology "Politics and 
the Oval Office,"® published by the Institute for Contemporary Studies, a 
conservative think tank. Both of these men, and Senator D. Moynihan, and 
famous political scientists I. Kristol and S. Rothman are actually writing 
the same thing. The media, in their words, seek to identify their needs and 
interests with the needs and interests of the American public and would like 
to assume the functions of an arbiter, a judge acting on behalf of the people 
to decide what is good or bad for America, and even to usurp the "right of 
the public to control government activity." 


We should recall that when neoconservatives criticize the media, they do not 
neglect to analyze the social composition of the people associated with the 
functioning of the mass news media, especiaily nationwide organs, and to prove 
that these are people with a much higher than average income--that is, people 
who are, quite simply, rich, belong to the northeastern elite and have a 
"liberal-cosmopolitan" (in S. Rothman's words) set of values and way of life. 
This means, in their opinion, that Americans are prey to information with 
primarily “liberal overtones." They mention the numerous cases in which the 
media have distorted the news and reporters have intruded not only into the 
political holy of holies but also into the private lives of government offi- 
cials and political figures. They mention the average American's traditional 
mistrust of all types of elites, especially the northeastern variety. Finally, 
they stress one fact in order to "balance" centers of influence: Press and 
television executives are not elected by anyone. 


In general, conflicts between the executive branch and the mass media are 
quite often exaggerated. Any administration, even the most unpopular one, 

has considerable ability to manipulate the press. The tremendous volume of 
information that filters down to the administration and the techn ques per- 
fected over many years--press conferences with the President and his closest 
assistants, open and closed briefings for reporters, deliberate news leaks, 
"coached" journalists who ask the proper question at the proper time, and many 
others--allow the administration to disseminate the appropriately prepared 
information through the media. Furthermore, real conflicts which cannot be 
hushed up are dramatized excessively. This is convenient for the media, which 
thereby stress their "independence," and for the administration, which is eager 
to blame scandal-mongering journalists for the failures of its own policy. 


It is difficult to believe that the conservative authors whose works we are 
examining do not know this, but this does not keep them from carrying their 
conclusions and observations to absurd lengths: Regarding the so-called 
liberal-centrist bourgeois press as an "alien species," they are prepared to 
brand it as something just short of the chief culprit in all political and 
social upheavals of recent years and the cause of the declining faith of 
Americans in government institutions. And this is not only, and not so much, 
a matter of outright exaggeration. The fact is that the idea of the media's 
"corrupting" influence is absolutely consistent with the philosophy of the 
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groups asserting that the time has come to "lay down the law," enhance the 
prestige of authorities and make democracy "controllable."" These forces put 
the Reagan team in the White House and assigned the members of this team, 
according to their own admission, the job of “restraining” the media in addi- 
tion to their other functions. 


The Scales of the Conflict 


According to many indicators, conditions were quite favorable for this. 
Ronald Reagan won a large majority of the votes in his race against Carter, 
and this gave him the grounds to claim a "public mandate,” although it is 
known that he was supported by a minority of all the Americans who could have 
voted. The people who voted for Reagan were seriously worried, in particular, 
about the deterioration of economic conditions, they were disillusioned with 
“liberal” solutions to economic and social prohlems and they were therefore 
ready for a “conservative experiment" under the leadership of a "strong" 
president. Foreign policy issues played a lesser role than economic ones in 
Reagan's victory, but even in this area the voters were quite insistent in 
their demands for a "stronger role for America in the world," "stronger 


defense" and so forth. 


In general, Reagan's unexpected victory made an impact on the mass media, 
which usually respond quite accurately to the mood of the public. The execu- 
tives of many nationwide news organs, the people behind them and the political 
elite in general were mainly of the opinion that the media had probably been 
"too hard" on presidents in the past, and they were prepared to correct this 


“error.” 


It is significant that Ronald Reagan and the nationwide press organs repre- 
sent dif -~ent regional segments of the ruling class: Reagan primarily repre- 
sents the relatively young, aggressive California group of capitalists; most 

of the press organs we are examining, on the other hand, are elite institutions 
of the so-called Eastern establishment. There are real conflicts between these 
groups. This is why the administration tried from the very beginning to con- 
struct its relations with the mass media "from a position of strength," so to 
speak. Attempts to bind the press by strict rules imposed by the White House 
and to use it on the administration's own terms have become an important ele- 


ment of administration propaganda techniques. 


It was indicative, for example, that the administration deliberately reduced 
the role of the White House press secretary and of the State and Defense 
Department press liaisons. Whereas the people who were appointed to these 
positions in Carter's time were extremely close to the leadership and were 
therefore authoritative, in the current administration they are secondary 
officials whose duties consist in explaining the official position to report- 
ers without offering them any additional information. Besides this, the 
meetings between high-placed officials of these departments with reporters, 
which had become regular occurrences in recent years, were curtailed during 
the first months of Reagan's term on the orders of Director W. Casey of the 
CIA and then National Security Adviser R. Allen. 
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Within a year after Reagan's inauguration, the White House had conducted an 
entire campaign against "unsanctioned leaks of information to the press." A 
document signed by the President was published in the middle of January 1982. 
It contained the following stipulations: Any official with access to classi- 
fied information can meet with reporters only with the consent of his superi- 
ors; at the end of the interview he must compile a report. The number of 
persons with access to secret information has been reduced; in case of a leak, 
all officials with access to the leaked information are to be investigated 
(in one case, 25 Pentagon officials had to take a lie detector test; the 
results were inconclusive). / 


Ronald Reagan is not the first President to fight against leaks, but his 
restrictive measures have affected the work of more people than just the 
reporters who are responsible for direct coverage of the activities of the 
White House and the major departments. The administration has set more rigid 
rules on the classification of documents, has resolved to limit the Freedom of 
Information Act and hopes to pass laws which would permit raids on editorial 
offices. These are all related issues. 


The institution of rigid rules, or even just the intention to institute them 
less than a decade after the Watergate affair, suggests to many American 
observers that the Reagan Administration is returning to the domestic politi- 
cal practices characteristic of the "imperial" presidency, which were most 
clearly manifested in the past in the behavior of the Nixon Administration. 


How successful can this tactic be? Can an “imperial” President force an 
"imperial" press to play by his rules? 


The media, and particularly the national media, which are geared, in particular, 
to the political elite and are used as an important source of information by 
statesmen and politicians, serve as one arena of domestic political struggle 

in the United States. Here each participant in the struggle, and not just the 
administration, strives to take advantage of the media's taste for sensation 

in its own interest and to influence their coverage of conflicts and differ- 
ences of opinion. Here is what Robert Entman had to say about this: "Conflicts 
between those who are constantly in the mass media's eye (that is, the politi- 
cal elite--A. P.) over presidential policy and plans stimulate news. An 
increase in conflicts is accompanied by an increase in news items which are 
critical of the President. This disrupts the image the President would like to 
have of a competent builder of unity. The mecia publicize alternative views on 
political issues and propose solutions not approved by the President. A 
conflict feeds itself: Increased disagreements justify an increase in critical 
articles. Criticism of the President in the press makes his opponents more 


bold."9 


Under Ronald Reagan the phenomenon described by Entman is acquiring unprece- 
dented dimensions. The crux of the matter does not lie only in the extremely 
important fact that the most diverse forces outside the administration are 
dissatisfied with presidential policy and this dissatisfac.ion is taking the 
form of articles in the press and reports on television. There is also the 
consideration that the administration itself is not acting as a united front 
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on many issues and its interdepartmental squabbles have become the talk of the 
town. C. Weinberger could not get along with A. Haig, A. Haig could not get 
along with the White House staff, J. Kirkpatrick cannot please anyone, and the 
list could go on forever. Each side uses the press by overtly or covertly 
permitting leaks, either to intimidate readers or to make them suspicious of 
policymakers, particularly with regard to foreign policy, and by evoking an 
entire series of articles directed against some high-level administration 
member. For example, a State Department employee who was unhappy with his 
boss turned over some notes taken during A. Haig's regular conferences with 
his closest aides to the WASHINGTON POST. An article based on the notes 
reported that the secretary of state had extremely harsh words to say about 
the actions of influential presidential advisers and had called Lord Carring- 
ton, then Great Britain's secretary of state for foreign and commonwealth 
affairs, a “two-faced bastard."19 It is obvious that this kind of information 
and the very fact of its publication hurt both Haig and the administration as 
a whole because it testified that "something was wrong" in the foreign policy 


establishment. 


It is important to remember that the press is not only a mirror reflecting the 
reversals of the political struggle. It also takes part in the struggle. Each 
press organ forms its opinion of administration policy in line with the views 


of its owners and editors. 


It is sometimes difficult to discern this opinion: No one 2rticle, not even 
an editorial, can be regarded as absolutely indicative of the position of a 
particular publication. This brings us to the question of what the position 
of a press organ actually is. We migit expect this position to be expressed 
in editorials, but they, as past experience has shown, do not serve as direct- 
ives for news editors: The editorial and news departments are traditionally 
autonomous and do not coordinate their daily activities. 


The editor-in-chief of the WASHINGTON POST (that is, the chief editor of the 
news department), for example, is liheral Benjamin Bradlee, while the editorial 
staff is headed, probably for the sake of “balance,” by Meg Greenfield, a 
famous and popular conservative journalist. A special "opinion page” in the 
WALL STREET JOURNAL provides every imaginable brand of conservative with a 
rostrum, but the newspaper also regularly prints articles by Hodding Carter, 
former State Department press liaison and "C. Vance's man," and by “democratic 
socialist" Alexander Coburn. Their views usually differ from those expressed 
in the editorials on the opposite page or even the same page. The same can be 
said of reporters. "Hawk" Drew Middleton, who writes about military policy, 
and Leslie Gelb, the renowned advocate of a realistic approach to arms control 
who analyzes foreign policy and national security issues, both work for the 
NEW YORK TIMES. Therefore, any single issue of a national newspaper or maga- 
zine and any television news program will represent, in V. I. Lenin's words, 
"a storehouse of diverse opinions."11 


As for the position of the news organ in the true sense of the term, it must 
be discerned through an analysis of nationwide press materials over a fairly 
long period of time. This is the only way to discover the prevailing tendency, 
which represents something like the resultant of all the different views 
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expressed in articles and television reports. It is this resultant, and not 
the point of view expressed in various editorials, that reflects the actual 
position of the press orga’ on various events and administration actions. 
This position will be discussed below in the analysis of the national media's 
approach to such areas of administration activity as the struggle against 
“international terrorism," the reaction to the events in Poland and policy in 
El Salvador. Furthermore, and this is particularly important, we are not 
concerned here with policy as such, but with the way in which it is inter- 
preted by the national media. 


The Media and White House Foreign Policy 


We will begin with a discussion of the campaign against "international ter- 
rorism."” When A. Haig spoke to reporters on 28 January 1981, he said that 
"international terrorism" was being financed and directed by Moscow and that 
the struggle against it was the main objective of the Reagan Administration's 
foreign policy. A NEW YORK TIMES report of the interview was headed "Haig Says 
No Arms for Tehran and Advises Cautiou in Trade." Terrorism was mentioned 
only in a subheading and was discussed in only 9 lines of the entire article. 
Not one editorial in the following days was about terrorism; Haig's announce- 
ment was mentioned only in passing in the Sunday review of the week's most 
important events; columnists had little to say about the interview. The 
subject remained a newspaper item for some time only in reports from Moscow, 
in which the reaction of the Soviet press to the U.S. administration's 
announcement was described and the lack of Soviet involvement in world terror- 
ism was essentially proved. Haig's announcement was covered in greater detail 
by the WASHINGTON POST and by the weeklies TIME and NEWSWEEK. 


However, the conservative WALL STREET JOURNAL and U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT, 
which have become more authoritative under a conservative administration, 
energetically supported this "main objective" of administration foreign policy 
with articles and commentary. But the propaganda campaign did not acquire 
dimensions comparable to the ones seen when “human rights" were called the 
"chief priority” of U.S. foreign policy under J. Carter; that campaign was 
actively supported primarily by the liberal-centrist press. 


What is the reason for this lack--at least at first--of interest in the White 
House's efforts? The unfounded accusations were one reason. It is no wonder 
that Ronald Reagan did not say a word about international terrorism when he 
was interviewed soon after A. Haig, although he did attack the USSR fiercely. 
When a NEW YORK TIMES reporter asked the CIA for facts and evidence, none 


could be found. 


Past experience has shown, however, that the absence of facts is not regarded 
as an obstacle in anti-Soviet propaganda campaigns. Apparently, the current 
incident was more than just a matter of uncoordinated administration actions 
and unfounded accusations. The centrist press’ definite passivity in this 
case could be due to the fact that the organs making it up, despite all of the 
inconsistency of their approach to American-Soviet relations and their tra- 
ditionally active participation in anti-Soviet ideological and propaganda 
campaigns, have been advocating, on principle, a search for a mutually 
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acceptable basis for Soviet-U.S. relations in the last decade and have been 
particularly steadfast in their support of arms control. Since the negative 
approach of the President and his advisers to American-Soviet relations and 
to the SALT II treaty, which was once praised by most press organs, was quite 
well known, it is not surprising that the executives of these organs were in 
no hurry to aid in the further exacerbation of the already tense relations 
between the two powers by stretching them to the most dangerous limits. 


Another possible reason for the reluctance of these organs to participate in 
the campaign is the fact that Haig's "initiative" was obviously directed less 
against terrorism than against national liberation movements in the developing 
countries. Apparently, the executives and journalists of the centrist press 
realized that Reagan's interpretation of terrorism could offend the developing 
countries, many of which won their independence precisely as a result of a 
national liberation struggle, and might thereby damage their relations with 
the United States. The realization that revolutions in these countries are 
engendered by internal causes is characteristic of the views of the groups 
whose interests these organs reflect. The desire to divest events there of 
their anti-Anerican implications motivates these groups to encourage "moderate" 
tendencies in liberation movements. 


This is clearly corroborated by the attitude of the majority of nationwide 
news organs toward U.S. policy in El Salvador. 


The situation in this country was made a central issue of foreign policy by 
former U.S. Secretary of State A. Haig as soon as these events began. If all 
of his statements over almost the first year and a half of the Reagan 
Administration are examined as a group, it is easy to see that Washington has 
not only supported the ruling regime in El Salvador unequivocally, but has not 
even excluded the possibility of armed U.S. intervention in the affairs of this 
country. The same position has been expressed by the WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


The centrist press, on the other hand, criticized this inflexible policy from 
the first days of the crisis, and its opposition became increasingly resolute 
as public concern about possible U.S. intervention grew. Haig used every 
opportunity to announce the “presence” of mythical Russians, Cubans, 
Nicaraguans, Bulgarians and Vietnamese in El Salvador, while newspapers and 
television refuted his claims. Ronald Reagan announced that the situation 
with regard to human rights in El Salvador had improved, but the WASHINGTON 
POST and NEW YORK TIMES published accounts of the annihilation of the inhabi- 
tants of whole villages by the junta's punitive forces. The atrocities of 
the ruling ultrarightist regime in El Salvador are becoming a constant subject 
of newspaper, magazine and television reports. Representatives of Salvadoran 
patriotic forces are guests on the Sunday political programs of the major 


television networks. 


The reaction to the administration's plan for the Caribbean countries, 
announced by Ronald Reagan in February 1982 in connection with the events in 
El Salvador, was equally indicative. The press divided the plan into two 
parts: One, pertaining to economic cooperation, was praised, while the other, 
containing anti-Soviet statements and pertaining to military strength, was 


mainly criticized. 
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All of this testifies to the unconcealed opposition of so-called liberal- 
centrist news organs to the hardheaded interventionist line of the Washington 
administration in El Salvador. As a result, as renowned WASHINGTON POST 
correspondent Mary McGrory wrote, "Reagan's people are trying to talk about 
El Salvador as ‘another Cuba,' but debates in the nation are concerned only 
with the prospect of a ‘new Vietnam, '"12 


The coverage of the situation in Poland by nationwide press organs after 
martial law had been instituted in that country and the assessment of admin- 
istration policy with regard to Poland and the Soviet Union revealed more 
complex and contradictory tendencies. The events in Poland became the pretext 
for an antisocialist, anti-Soviet campaign of unprecedented scales (at least 
in recent years), which was launched by all nationwide news organs and many 
local organs without waiting for the administration's reaction. Since the 
middle of December 1981 the events in and around Poland have become a major 
subject for newspapers, magazines and television news programs, and they 
naturally interpret this subject quite tendentiously: The institution of 
martial law was called an antidemocratic measure taken under pressure from 
the Soviet Union, if not on Soviet orders, and so forth. "The noisy ones are 
the capitalists and the capitalist press. They are ‘yelling at the top of 
their lungs,’ trying TO DROWN OUT ALL OTHER VOICES, keeping the truth from 
being heard, covering the entire affair with slander and loud accusations and 
PREVENTING objective EXPLANATIONS."13 The aims and methods of campaigns of 
this kind have changed little since Lenin's time. All bourgeois news organs 
in the United States did much to fuel antisocialist, anti-Soviet feelings. 


It took the administration a few days to determine its policy on the events in 
Poland. Of course, Ronald Reagan and his people did not have to be turned 
against socialism, but they most probably took the similar positions of press 
organs of various types into account when they worked out their policy and 

they knew that the President's "retaliatory measures" would be approved by 
various forces in the bourgeois political spectrum. This apparently helped 

the internal situation in Poland become, against all of the standards of inter- 
national law, an issue of conflict iu American-Soviet relations. 


But when the "sanctions" were adopted, opinions in the national media were far 
from unanimous. The WALL STREET JOURNAL, for example, criticized the President 
for being "too soft" and taking “ineffective” action. The prevailing view in 
the centrist press, on the other hand, was approval of the government measures 
in the form in which they had been adopted. This same segment of the press 
insisted on the continuation of the talks on the limitation of medium-range 
nuclear weapons in Geneva and advised against the postponement of the talks on 
strategic arms limitation and reduction. 


Cautious Opposition 


An analysis of the press coverage of specific foreign policy actions by the 
present administration clearly demonstrates how news media representing various 
currents and the bourgeois groups behind them use their influence in the polit- 
ical process. The conservative press does not merely support the tough elements 
of administration foreign policy but is also urging it to take an even tougher 
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stance. The liberal-centrist press, on the other hand, is trying to adjust 
administration activities as much as possible: It criticizes or ignores 
actions which are inconsistent with its views (El Salvador and "international 
terrorism") and encourages what it views as moderate tendencies. 


The fact that the very criteria of "moderacy" have changed in the present 
ideological and political situation in the United States is another matter. 
For example, centrist news organs criticize the administration for the 
excessive growth of the military budget but do not object to high military 
expenditures on principle. They condemn the antiwar movement in Europe as 

a pacifist current directed against U.S. policy but simultaneously accuse 
administration members of arousing the anger of Western Europeans with their 
militaristic statements. But the main thing is that they report the growth 
of the antiwar movement in detail, thereby disseminating information about it 
throughout the United States. It could be said that bourgeois centrist news 
organs are basically following the general line of the more or less conserva- 
tive mood in the country, adapting their views to this mood and opposing only 
the most dangerous aspects of the administration's current policy. 


Is this kind of cautious opposition serious or meaningful? It would be impos- 
sible to calculate the precise degree of influence of any particular political 
force, especially since the very term "centrist press" is an abstraction 
standing for various organs with sometimes diverging political viewpoints-- 
and, furthermore, organs which are competing with one another--and even various 
media of communication, printed and electronic, and differing in terms of their 
degree of influence on the mass and elite audience. Therefore, when we try to 
answer this question, we can only estimate the factors which weaken or streng- 
then the effectiveness of press criticism as the domestic political struggle 


in the United States develops. 


When we discuss the criticism of various aspects of administration activity in 
the media, we repeat, we are referring to the critical tendency which can be 
discerned among the most diverse opinions and ideas, many of which are inspired 
directly by the administration or correspond to its narrow interests. 


Besides this, the personality of the master of the White House is extremely 
important in the relations between the media and the administration. In 
general, the researcher of American politics must not underestimate the per- 
sonal, subjective factors which are institutionalized, as it were, by televi- 
sion, which plays a tremendous role in national politics. The image of a 
self-confident, "telegenic" President, after J. Carter, who had the appearance 
of a minister and had the additional drawback of a high and unpleasant voice, 
is Ronald Reagan's political capital. The President's advisers use this image 
skillfully: They strive not to publicize his participation in the daily and 
often argumentative political struggle and try not to associate him with the 
most controversial aspects of policy. The President's infrequent and carefully 
prepared television appearances, they believe, can temporarily divert the 
attention of the average American from the negative aspects of his policy. 


The disagreement of some press organs with various aspects of administration 
policy, combined with measures to improve the image of the head of state, 
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sustains their readers' and viewers’ faith in the "good President" (the 
American equivalent of the "kind tsar"). In spite of the numerous public 
opinion polls testifying to the decline of Reagan's popularity, this faith 
has not been exhausted as yet. 


However, continuing the discussion of subjective factors, we should also take 
note of the fact that the opposition of the so-called liberal-centrist 
national press, which is still the most authoritative in Washington and 
appears moderate to the detached observer, is interpreted much more dramati- 
cally by its targets. The endless leaks of information, the scandals accom- 
panying administration activity and the jokes about the mistakes Reagan makes 
whenever he starts to improvise in his conversations with reporters are natu- 
rally a source of irritation to the administration and force it to react, 
explain, refute or deny. As the epigraph said, however, the press generally 
has the last word in affairs like these. 


The American press’ interrelations with the government represent a complex 
process. But the very fact that administration policy is assessed in 
extremely different ways in the nationwide elite news organs testifies that 
conflicts are becoming more pronounced in the U.S. ruling class, and A. Haig's 
resignation can be taken as proof of this; far from all segments of this class 
are delighted with Reagan's performance. In the broader context, this also 
points up the ephemeral nature of the national unity on a conservative basis 
on which the Reagan Administration was relying. The centrist press is still 
an influential force, and it is this branch of the media, and not overtly 
conservative publications like the WALL STREET JOURNAL, that decides the fate 
(in the sense of its effectiveness or ineffectiveness) of any propaganda 
campaign launched by the administration. At a time of increasing public dis- 
satisfaction with Washington's domestic and foreign policy, the role of the 
centrist national media in the formation of critical opinions in the society-- 
on the level of disagreement with many aspects of administration policy that 
are endangering U.S. national interests--has not only been maintained but is 
even being augmented, because the groups standing behind the media, as analy- 
sis has shown, are becoming increasingly aware of the threat the current 
administration's policy poses to the United States itself. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Quoted in: W. Rivers, W. Schramm and C. Christians, "Responsibility in 
Mass Communication," N.Y., 1980, pp 95-96. 


2. Calculated according to: M. Grossman and M. Kumar, "Portraying the 
President. The White House and the News Media," Baltimore-London, 1981, 


p 257. 


3. Ibid., pp 52-53. 


4, A. A. Kokoshin, "SShA: za fasadom global'noy politiki (vnutrenniye 
faktory formirovaniya vneshney politiki amerikanskogo imperializma na 
poroge 80-kh godov)" [The United States: Behind the Facade of Global 
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Policy (Domestic Factors Affecting the Engineering of American Imperial- 
ism's Foreign Policy on the Threshold of the 1980's)], Moscow, 1981, 


pp 207-208. 


Of course, these press organs do not constitute a single entity in terms 
of their political outlook. In the United States they are usually divided 
into conservative (primarily the WALL STREET JOURNAL and U.S. NEWS AND 
WORLD REPORT) and liberal-centrist, or simply centrist (the rest of the 
news organs listed above). Although we realize that this kind of division 
is only an approximation and that the views of the "liberal-center" are 
frequently eclectic, we will nevertheless use these conventional terms 


for the sake of brevity. 


J. Kraft, "The Imperial Media," COMMENTARY, May 1981; R. Entman, "The 
Imperial Media," in: "Politics and the Oval Office. Towards Presidential 
Governance," edited by A. Me!tsner, San Francisco, 1981. 


Under the pressure of criticism and due to the total futility of the 
struggle against leaks, the administration relaxed these measures: 
Officials are no longer required to seek authorization for interviews or 


to report on them. 


This does not disturb Reagan's people much. In a report on this directive, 
the NEW YORK TIMES cited the following indicative fact: "In answer to the 
question of whether Reagan was following President Nixon's example by 
creating a group of ‘White House plumbers' to investigate leaks of infor- 
mation to the press, Director D. Gergen of the White House communications 
office said: ‘Each President encounters this problem. Each President 
tries to do something about it. This President is also trying to do some- 
thing about it’ (THE NEW YORK TIMES, 13 January 1982). 


R. Entman, Op. cit., p 83. 

THE WASHINGTON POST, 19 February 1982. 

V. I. Lenin, "Poln. sobr. soch." [Complete Collected Works], vol 4, p 358. 
THE WASHINGTON POST, 25 February 1982. 


V. I. Lenin, Op. cit., vol 31, p 217. 
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REAGAN MONETARY, BUDGET POLICIES CRITICIZED 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No l, Jan 83 
(signed to press 22 Dec 82) pp 50-55 


[Article by Yu. I. Bobrakov: "The Failures of 'Reaganomics'"; passages ren- 
dered in all capital letters printed in boldface in source] 


[Text] Ever since the current administration took power in the United States 
and Ronald Reagan announced his economic program, the unrealistic nature of 
its basic premises has become increasingly apparent, as has the groundlessness 
of its widely publicized promises of a "new beginning for America" and its 
promise "to revitalize the national economy and put it on the road to 


prosperity." 


The first 2 years of this administration were marked by the sharp exacerba- 
tion of economic and social problems in the nation, stimulated by the contra- 
dictions inherent in this program, by the administration's escalation of the 
arms race and by the unrestrained increase in military expenditures. Instead 
of the promised miraculous "recovery," a severe crisis began during the first 
months of the Republican administration and it has been unable to emerge from 
this crisis as yet, despite all of the invocations of American leaders. As a 
result of the crisis, the volume of industrial production in the nation, 
according to the NEW YORK TIMES, had decreased by more than 10 percent by the 
beginning of October 1982. In other words, it fell to its lowest level since 
May 1977. The load of production capacities in industry was only 69.4 percent 
in August, which, as BUSINESS WEEK pointed out, is only 0.4 percent above the 
lowest level of the entire postwar period. 


The decline of industrial production engendered a colossal wave of bankrupt- 
cies. Several large corporations were caught in the whirlpool along with 
thousands of small and medium-sized enterprises. Some 20,365 companies 
declared bankruptcy during just the first 10 months of the past year. This 
process never reached these scales in the United States even during the "Great 


Depression" of the 1930's. 


The crisis-induced production cuts, closure of enterprises and mass layoffs 
resulted in a huge increase in unemployment, which began to be measured in 
double-digit figures in fall 1982 for the first time since the "Great 
Depression." Last October alone, the number of totally unemployed individuals 
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increased by another 290,000 and reached 11.6 million; this is 10.4 percent of 
the entire national labor force. Furthermore, these official data, which are 
published by the U.S. Department of Labor, provide far from a complete picture 
of the extremely serious current situation in the U.S. employment sphere. 
After all, official unemployment statistics are recorded in such a way that 
they do not include the more than 1.5 million people who have lost hope of 
finding a job and are no longer registered with labor exchanges, as well as 
around 6.6 million blue- and white-collar workers who have had to accept part- 
time jobs. If the groups not included in official statistics are added to the 
total, it turns out that around 20 million Americans are suffering directly 


from unemployment. 


All of these records, and other regrettable ones, in the American economy were 
set in the last 2 years and are directly related to the economic policy line 
which is correctly associated in the American mind with the name of the 
President and has been labeled "Reaganomics." 


In view of these obvious failures, Ronald Reagan had to essentially admit the 
inauspicious nature of the economic and social results of his administration's 
performance in his televised address to the nation on 13 October 1982. "Here 
in the United States," he said, "our worst enemy is economic; it is the creep- 
ing erosion of the American way of life and the American dream that has 
resulted in the tragic economic stagnation and unemployment we are experienc- 
ing today."" However, the President blamed these problems and other urgent 
ones on previous administrations, just as he has invariably done in the past; 
just as in the past, he was not stingy with his promises of "economic recov- 
ery"--promises that were perhaps even more lavish than before. This was done 
with a view to the upcoming (2 November) midterm congressional elections. It 
was an attempt to justify his own economic policy and reinforce the shaken 
prestige of the Republican Party in the eyes of voters. "Today I can report,” 
the President told the Americans, "that your government finally has a program 
to deal with all of our problems and that it has already started solving them." 


According to Reagan, his administration has had "considerable success” in 
"four of the five problems" facing the nation at the time of the 1980 election: 
"We have not solved all of the problems yet, but we are making progress." 
These four problems are high taxes; the unrestrained growth of government 
spending and the huge deficit in the federal budget; persistent inflation; 
high bank interest rates. As for unemployment, the fifth of the problems 
listed by the President, he had to admit that it is a "gloomy cloud" hanging 
over millions of American citizens, the "most vicious internal enemy" and a 
threat to the American way of life. 


Here is an actual account of the "success" the administration has supposedly 
had in the resolution of the other four problems. According to official data, 
the overall rate of the inflationary rise of prices in 1982 was 5.1 percent-- 
that is, approximately half as high as in 1980, when it reached 12.4 percent. 
Only the firm intention to pass dreams off as reality, however, can give the 
administration credit for this. The slower rise of prices in the United 
States took place at a time of severe recession and the related reduction of 
purchasing power, and to some degree this was also due to several favorable 
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external circumstances. In particular, there was the relative stabilization 
of prices in the world capitalist oil market, which had an indirect restrain- 
ing effect on domestic U.S. prices. To some degree, the reduction of the 
rate of inflation was also a result of the policy of the Federal Reserve 
System, which began the rigid and long-term restriction of the growth of the 
amount of money in circulation in fall 1979 in order to gradually relieve the 
pressure of inflation. 

At first, the Republican administration completely supported the "restrictive" 
monetary strategy of the FRS leadership and even made it one of the most 
important elements of its own economic program. As the American press has 
pointed out several times, the FRS was burdened with the virtually impossible 
task of compensating for the defects of administration budget and taxation 
policy by waging a lone struggle against inflation through the restricted 
growth of the money mass. The FRS continued to adhere to this line although 
it promoted a rise in interest rates and thereby intensified and prolonged the 
economic crisis. The unprecedented high interest rates in the United States 
created serious economic difficulties in the West European countries as well.* 
Despite all of their protests, however, Washington did not take any measures 
to make its monetary policy less "restrictive" for a long time, justifying its 
inaction with references to its goal of combating inflation. 


The administration did not take these measures until summer 1982, when the 

need for immediate action to lead the national economy out of the crisis became 
even more urgent. Within 4 months the FRS lowered its rates five times, and 
this lowered interest rates in the country (however, they are still quite high 
and, in the opinion of American experts, will stay high for some time). 


In the abovementioned televised speech of 13 October, Ronald Reagan cited the 
lower interest rates as evidence of the success of his economic policy and 

as proof that inflation and interest rates will continue to drop. The facts 
testify to the opposite. The change in FRS policy on interest rates was not 
the result of the normalization of economic conditions and the steady relaxa- 
tion of inflationary pressure but, on the contrary, of prolonged economic 
crisis and increased unemployment, which faced the administration with the need 
for quick action to stimulate economic growth. Therefore, if the change in 
FRS policy is viewed in the context of general administration economic strat- 
egy, it can be assessed only as a deviation or a forced departure from the 
original "long-range" aims of its economic program. 


At the same time, the drop in interest rates, stimulated by the FRS, led to a 
new rise in prices, especially food and fuel prices. This started something 
that many American economists had been dreading: The change to a less 
"restrictive" monetary policy gave new momentum to inflation, the de-escalation 
of which was practically the central objective of the economic policy announced 
by the Republican Party in the 1980 campaign. 


Although the overall rate of inflation decreased in 1982, it is still high, 
and it is even too high by the criteria of past years--for example, the 1960's. 





* For more detail, see M. A. Portnoy, “Interest Rates as an Instrument of U.S. 
Economic Policy" (1982, No 12)--Editor's :ote. 
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The rise in prices, particularly the prices of vital necessities, is a heavy 
burden on the budget of the average American family. An article published in 
the 16 August 1982 issue of U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT and entitled "Americans 
Try To Guard Against Rising Food Prices" is indicative in this respect. Not- 
ing that food prices were expected to rise another 5 percent that year, the 
author wrote: "More and more Americans...are turning away from supermarkets 
in search of cheaper and better food. The most diverse methods are used, most 
of them aimed at bypassing the middleman, who pockets 65 cents out of every 
dollar spent on food. A record number of families, including around half of 
those who live in cities and suburbs, are growing at least some of the vege- 
tables they use. Others go to the country to buy directly from farmers or 
into the fields to pick their own crops. Some buy their food at farmers’ 
markets.... Millions are supporting the rapidly growing food cooperatives.... 
The savings derived from the use of new sources of food can be important to a 
family suffering from recession. Gardens are being enlarged almost everywhere 
as a cheaper means of acquiring food for the family." The author cites the 
findings of a Gallup poll, according to which the number of American families 
with their own vegetable gardens had increased by 4 million in 1981 and was 
expected to rise another 6 million in 1982. 


The flame of inflation in the U.S. economy has certainly not been extinguished; 
its force has simply been reduced somewhat by the prolonged economic crisis, 
but the flame could flare up once again. This fear has been expressed even by 
the heads of the FRS, which agreed to relax its anti-inflationary policy under 
pressure from the administration. When Chairman P. Volcker of the FRS 
addressed Congress in August 1982, he said that its board of directors might 
allow the total amount of money in circulation to exceed the planned annual 
growth ceiling (5.5 percent) temporarily, but only if it could be certain that 
this would not stimulate inflation. Another member of the board, C. Partee, 
expressed the worry that the administration might try to cover its colossal 
budget deficits by demanding so much credit that the inflationary process would 
be reactivated. This fear is shared by all economists and many members of 
American political circles. For example, according to G. Wenglovsky, chief 
economist of Goldman Sachs & Co., the FRS attempts to simultaneously satisfy 
the credit needs of the administration and private enterprise could give rise 
to a new and sharp outburst of inflation, at which point the FRS would have 

to take drastic new anti-inflationary measures. 


Therefore, the danger of a new "outburst" of inflation in the American economy 
certainly still exists because the factors which stimulate inflation* still 
exist, particularly the unprecedented accumulation of gigantic federal budget 
deficits and the growth of the public debt, which is a direct result of 
"Reaganomics" with its plans for the prolonged and steep escalation of mili- 


tary spending. 


When the President gave the administration credit for reducing the growth rate 
of government spending, he did not say a word about an important aspect of his 





* Detailed analyses of the causes and conditions »f the development of present- 
day inflation in the United States will be published in this (p 108) and 
subsequent issues of the magazine--Editor's note. 
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budget policy: the substantial--running into tens of billions of dollars-- 
cuts in allocations for social programs, which are in the vital interest of 
many millions of Americans, especially low-income families and retired, 
unemployed and disabled Americans. At the same time, the administration 
announced a colossal increase in the military budget, making the buildup of 
U.S. military strength practically its highest priority. The White House has 
already requested over 1.6 trillion dollars for Pentagon military programs in 
fiscal years 1982-1986. According to the estimates of American specialists, 
these programs will actually cost 2.25 trillion dollars. One White House 
adviser, according to an item in U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT, said that "a sig- 
nificant portion of economic policy is made in the Department of Defense." 

The projected unprecedented escalation of military spending represents the 
main factor in the destabilization of the U.S. financial system. At the same 
time, it is radically undermining the administration's own "economic recovery" 
program and is leading "Reaganomics" into a blind alley. 


The deficit is certainly not a new feature of the U.S. federal budget. There 
has been a federal budget deficit 32 times since World War II, including 19 
times in the last 20 years. The attempts of several administrations--both 
Democratic and Republican--to get rid of the deficits have been unsuccessful. 
The 1974 budget control act, according to which government expenditures must 
be planned strictly in line with revenues, has not helped either. The current 
head of the U.S. executive branch began his presidency with “resolute” promises 
to put an end to the deficit in the next few years and to give the nation a 
balanced federal budget by 1984. Before a year had gone by, however, even the 
uninitiated in America realized that these promises had no real basis and were 
destined to become archival evidence of the impotence of "Reaganomics." 


As BUSINESS WEEK reported, "the American economy is now suffering from a 
built-in deficit for the first time in its history--that is, the kind of 
deficit that will stay at an astronomically high level even if no new programs 
are introduced to increase spending or decrease taxes. Deficits will remain 
unprer.edentedly huge even in the event of total economic recovery. The U.S. 
public debt will increase by almost 500 billion dollars between 1982 and 1985, 
exceeding the increase for the previous 30 years." 


American financial experts are speaking with increasing alarm about the dis- 
astrous economic implications of the deficits projected for coming years. 
According to their estimates, budget expenditures up to 1985 will account for 
an extraordinarily high percentage of the GNP-—-23 percent on the average-- 
while budget revenues will account for less than 20 percent. According to 
American forecasts, even under the conditions of post-crisis economic revitali- 
zation, the federal budget deficit in fiscal years 1983 and 1984 will account 
for the highest share of the GNP in American history--4 percent--and will only 
drop to 2 percent in 1985, whereas in previous periods of post-crisis recovery 
the budget deficit quickly dropped to less than 1 percent of the GNP. Accord- 
to the data of the President's Office of Management and Budget, the federal 
budget deficit in fiscal year 1982 should total 109 billion dollars, and in 
1983 it will rise to 115 billion (these figures far exceed the ones projected 
by the administration in its original budget drafts). Furthermore, OMB Director 
D. Stockman has already admitted that the actual amount of the deficit might be 
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about 20 billion dollars higher. According to a more reliable estimate than 

the administration's figure, prepared by Director A. Rivlin of the Congressional 
Budget Office, the annual federal budget deficit in fiscal years 1983-1985 

will rise to 140-160 billion dollars on the average. 


In this matter, which is fundamental to the entire system of government 
finances, the Reagan Administration suffered what is probably its most severe 
defeat in the economic sphere and had to actually renounce some of the key 
points of its own economic program, evoking a furor within the Republican 


Party. 


At the end of August 1982, for example, the President essentially abandoned 

his programmed aim of a constant DECREASE in taxes as a "radical" means of 
"economic recovery" and submitted a bill to the Congress on a record INCREASE 
of 98.3 billion dollars in taxes over the next 3 years. "Throughout the winter 
and spring (of 1982--Yu. B.)," England's ECONOMIST noted, "he (Reagan--Yu. B.) 
retained the hope that a policy based on supply-side economics and stimulated 
by the large tax cut of 1981, would perform its miracle and strengthen the 
economy. Nothing of the kind occurred, and by summer he had to do something 

to reduce the swollen federal budget deficit.” 


The President's decision to raise taxes was preceded by heated debates within 
the administration regarding the possible size of the budget deficit in coming 
years. Many American observers believe that the sharp disagreements between 
the President's advisers over this matter were the reason for the recent resig- 
nation of such prominent members of the administration as Chairman Murray 
Weidenbaum of the Council of Economic Advisers and council member J. Jordan. 
M. Feldstein, a professor of economics from Harvard University, has now been 
appointed to fill the first of these positions. The problem of reducing 
budget deficits has always occupied a prominent place in his works. Comment- 
ing on this appointment, the weekly U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT remarked: "The 
choice of M. Feldstein as chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers is 
important proof of the evolution of the President's thinking as a result of 
the realization that the economy cannot climb out of its slump.” According 

to American observers, Reagan's decision to raise taxes testifies that he now 
regards the reduction of budget deficits as more important than the reduction 
of taxes, and Feldstein's appointment points up Reagan's transfer to the tra- 
ditionalist bases of Republican economic policy. 


It is still difficult to predict the extent of the transfer to "traditional 
Republicanism" in the current administration's economic policy, but one thing 
is clear: This policy was in a state of severe crisis and the administration 
is therefore losing the trust of more and more Americans each day. According 
to a poll conducted in October 1982 by the editors of U.S. NEWS AND WORLD 
REPORT, more than half of the respondents said that they are in a worse situ- 
ation now than before Reagan took office. The successive failures of adminis- 
tration economic policy and the dissatisfaction with this policy in the nation 
became one of the main reasons for the many votes lost by Republicans in the 
midterm elections last November. 


In an attempt to lead "Reaganomics" out of its blind alley, members of the 
administration, with the President in the lead, are resorting to complicated 
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maneuvers. They are starting to preach what they once denied but they are 
also attempting to keep "afloat" the program for a “new beginning," which 

has sprung a serious leak. Lavish promises of economic improvement are still 
being issued: Just give us time, they say, have patience and you will see 
"the light at the end of the tunnel.” But these promises are not enough for 
most people in America today. 


At present the administration is counting on the ultimate start of some kind 
of economic recovery, for which it can take the credit. According to all 
American forecasts, however, the U.S. economy's emergence from the crisis will 
be slow and its recovery will be sluggish. As BUSINESS WEEK pointed out, in 
line with these pessimistic assessments of economic prospects, businessmen are 
“adapting their company plans to the model of slower economic growth"; they 
seriously doubt whether the lower rate of inflation can be sustained for more 
than a year and they have displayed no desire to enlarge production capacities. 


The miraculous "economic recovery" predicted by "Reaganomics" has not taken 
place. Instead, there are protracted economic crisis, mass unemployment, huge 
budget deficits, an unprecedented public debt and the crisis of "Reaganomics" 
itself, which clearly reflects the increasingly severe crisis of American and 
world capitalism's entire system of state-monopoly economic regulation. This 
was the situation at the beginning of 1983. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka", "SShA--ekonomika, politika, ideologiya", 
1983 
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BOOK ON WORLD MARKET CONDITIONS REVIEWED 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 1, Jan 83 
(signed to press 22 Dec 82) pp 97-98 


[Review by L. N. Karpov of book "Kon"yunktura mirovyxh tovarnykh rynkov: 
preyemstvennost’ i spetsifika" [Conditions in World Commodity Markets: 
Continuity and Variations] by S. P. Nikitin, Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye 


otnosheniya, 1982, 216 pages] 


[Text] This book by S. P. Nikitin is a thorough analysis of the methods used 
in studying general and sectorial conditions in today's world market--that is, 
the theoretical generalizations of natural tendencies in its formation and 
dynamics and methods of analysis and forecasting. The book is based on the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of reproduction and will make a perceptible contribu- 
tion to the development of Soviet market analysis. The author not only 
develops the conclusions found in works by his predecessors about conditions 
in today's capitalist market, but also develops his own style of market 


analysis. 


In contrast to some other works about conditions in the capitalist market, 
which are limited to the development of methods and the prediction of short- 
term market factors (within the limits of 1 to 1.5 years), in this monograph 
the author concentrates on methods of predicting developmental factors and 
tendencies in general and sectorial market conditions. Furthermore, the 
author does not simply discuss the need for the theoretical generalization of 
long-term factors and tendencies but gives examples of this kind of analysis 
and predictions of conditions in the main commercial markets (machines and 
equipment, industrial and agricultural raw materials), including forecasts of 
several important tendencies up to the year 2000. Fxamining the influence of 
the most important endogenic, internal conditions of production and distibu- 
tion in the capitalist market, S. P. Nikitin looks first at the complex 
interaction of monopolies and competition, citing specific examples to illus- 
trate the intricate dialectical process by which these contradictory princi- 
ples are reinforced and changes take place in the balance of forces in 
various markets and during various periods, demonstrating the inevitability 
of their constant synthesis and antagonism. 


Using the U.S. market as an exemple, the author illustrates the tremendous 
role played by today's technological revolution, particularly its effect on 
the relatively high viability of many medium-sized and even some small firms 
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as a result of the much more effective use of capital investments in the 
research and development sphere and their quicker incorporation of the results 
of the latest scientific and technical projects in comparison to the average 
indicators for the largest corporations, whose undivided rule in the market 
unavoidably slows down their use of technical progress (p 88). 


In his examination of the developmental tendencies and prospects of the world 
capitalist market, the author quite correctly also gives considerable atten- 
tion to the influence of external, exogenic factors, particularly the increas- 
ing effect of the socialist system on this process. 


The theory of market analysis is developed in the sections of the book dealing 
with the influence of the cyclical nature of capitalist reproduction. On the 
basis of abundant factual material, reflecting the cyclical dynamics of the 
capitalist economy from the second quarter of the 19th century to the 1980's, 
the author examines the natural changes in general and sectorial conditions 
under the influence of changing phases of the economic cycle and the specific 
forms it takes in the world capitalist market during different stages of 
development. The statistical appendix, where the main indicators of the 
evolution of forms of economic cycles and crises and the most important tenden- 
cies in the development of world market conditions are clearly reflected, 
including forecasts of several indicators up to the end of our century, is 
quite interesting in this connection. 


Analyzing the evolution of the cyclical development of the capitalist economy 
and the factors responsible for the modification of cyclical dynamics (with 

a thorough and comprehensive analysis of, for example, the factors responsible 
for the noticeable reduction of the length of world cycles), the author also 
concentrates on the specific forms taken by the most important tendencies, 
common to all cycles, influencing conditions in world commodity markets. The 
author cogently demonstrates, for example, the great significance of the 
effect of the naturally increasing lack of uniformity in the development of 
individual branches during crises of overproduction under the conditions of 
the present-day technological revolution (p 52). 


The author's analysis of the role of the central factor in the dynamics of 
world market cycles and crises is of great theoretical and practical interest. 
Using the methodology worked out by the founders of Marxism, the author ana- 
lyzes the peculiar nature of the effect of the cyclical development of U.S. 
industry on world cycles and crises in the 20th century, particularly after 
World War II. In our opinion, it would be useful to delve more deeply into 
this extremely complex problem by means of a more detailed examination of the 
differences between today's American epicenter of world cycles and crises and, 
for example, the English epicenter of the middle of the last century. It would 
also be useful to conduct a more detailed analysis of the changes that have 
already been noticed in the 1980's in the conditions of reproduction, which 
were clearly reflected in the world economic crisis of 1980-1982 and the form 
it took in the U.S. economy. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka", "SShA--ekonomika, politika, ideologiya", 
1983 
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BOOK ON U.S. MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX REVIEWED 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 1, Jan 83 
(signed to press 22 Dec 82) p 98 


[Review by N. T. Kaburov of book "Milliardy na oruzhiye. Voyenno- 
promyshlennyy kompleks SShA" [Billions for Weapons. The U.S. M’litary- 
Industrial Complex] by G. N. Tsagolov, Moscow, Mysl', 1981, 24 pages] 


[Text] Some characteristic features of state-monopoly capitalism are the 
militarization of the economy and the arms race, which has now reached colos- 
sal proportions. The military-industrial complex reflects the general tendency 
toward the further reinforcement of capitalism of the state-monopoly type. The 
presence of a constantly growing military economy and large government orders 
for weapons have become typical features of present-day imperialism. 


We know that all large monopolies and most small and medium-sized companies 
have some connection with military production. The disclosure of the main 
weapon manufacturers in the United States and an analysis of their relations 
with the Pentagon and administration and their effect on the engineering and 
conduct of the foreign policy of U.S. imperialism are of considerable value 
from the scientific and practical vantage points. The author offers the 
reader his own method of determining the Pentagon's main contractors (pp 64, 


68). 


In the bourgeois press, which reflects the interests of the military- 
industrial complex, many articles try to prove that there is litt e profit 

in military business. The author of this book presents an analysis of 
American sources to prove that the hope of maximizing profits is the main 
motive for monopoly activity in military production and that military contracts 
are making the major U.S. monopolies rich (p 100). 


The Pentagon is an important part of the military-industrial complex. The 
disclosure of the common interests and goals of the heads of military- 
industrial concerns and the top government military bureaucracy occupies a 
prominent place in the book. The author shows that the economic potential 
and political influence of the Department of Defense are unparalleled in any 
other U.S. government organization (p 50). 


The ideologists of the military-industrial complex maintain that cuts in 
military production will supposedly have negative socioeconomic effects. The 
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propaganda network is foisting these beliefs on Americans. The author cites 
American statistics to prove that the growth of military spending is not 
solving employment problems. On the contrary, curbing the arms race would 
reduce unemployment somewhat (p 203). 


The author has made a new contribution to the exposure of the reactionary 
essence of the American. military-industrial complex and international mili- 
tarism as a whole and has demonstrated once again that the struggle against 
them is of a general democratic nature and serves the cause of peace through- 


out the world. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka", "SShA--ekonomika, politika, ideologiya", 
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BOOK ON U.S. FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY REVIEWED 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No l, Jan 83 
(signed to press 22 Dec 82) p 99 


[Review by A. V. Kunitsyn of book "Vneshneekonomicheskaya politika SShA: 
problemy i protivorechiya" [U.S. Foreign Economic Policy: Problems and 
Contradictions], Moscow, Nauka, 1981, 472 pages] 


[Text] The decreasing strength of U.S. world economic positions is closely 
connected with the accumulation of economic difficulties within the country, 
many of which have transcended the bounds of purely cyclical factors and have 
become chronic phenomena. The authors of this monograph point out the fact 
that the desire of U.S. ruling circles to solve difficult problems in the 
capitalist economy primarily at the expense of competitors gives Washington's 
foreign economic policy an internally contradictory nature and intensifies 
economic and political differences in the Western community. 


In the struggle to strengthen their own positions, American monopolies rely 

on the United States’ remaining advantages in several major branches of the 
world capitaiist economy, on its technology superiority, on its higher level 

of capital and production concentration, on the huge dimensions of its domes- 
tic market and its developed network of overseas enterprises contro.i‘ed by 
American capital, on its incomparably better supply of its own raw materials 
and energy resources and so forth. Methods of foreign economic expansion are 
also being perfected, particularly in areas connected with the development of 
the technological revolution. American diplomacy has recently tended to take 

a tougher stand in international talks on economic matters and in international 


economic organizations. 


At the same time, as the authors of this work point out, efforts to work out 
and conduct a coordinated economic policy have grown much more vigorous in the 
West since the middle of the 1970's. This reflects the growing realization 

on the part of the leaders of major capitalist powers of the need to unite 
efforts to overcome the most acute economic problems. The impossibility of 
balancing state interests under capitalist conditions, however, objectively 
limits the Western countries’ ability for coordinated action in the sphere 

of international economic relations, and this has been corroborated by the 
exacerbation of inter-imperialist conflicts and the deterioration of economic 
conditions in the capitalist world. As for the United States, it is striving 
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to use these tendencies toward coordination in order to involve its Atlantic 
allies in its global expansionist strategy and make them hostages of its 
adventuristic military policy. 


The chapters dealing with the problems and prospects of U.S. foreign economic 
ties with countries of the socialist community and with China are of particu- 
lar interest under present conditions. The socialist countries have always 
advocated the development of equitable and mutually beneficial relations with 
the capitalist states, believing that this kind of cooperation is not only in 
the economic interest of both sides but will also benefit the policy of 
detente and strengthen trust and friendship among peoples. In their develop- 
ment of economic cooperation with the West, however, the socialist countries 
have had to consider its positive aspects and the negative implications con- 
nected with the class nature of interrelations between the two world systems. 
Washington's strategic line of weakening the position of world socialism and 
undermining the unity and solidarity of the socialist community countries has 
affected U.S. foreign economic policy. 


The authors’ analysis of the latest, often contradictory and inconsistent 
phenomena and trends in U.S. foreign economic policy clearly indicates that 
American capitalism is experiencing a severe crisis, stemming from its 
inability to adapt to changes in the world economy and to the new conditions 
of international division of labor. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka", "SShA--ekonomika, politika, ideologiya", 
1983 
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THE INTERVENTIONIST U.S. ‘RAPID DEPLOYMENT FORCE' 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No l, Jan 83 (signed 
to press 22 Dec 82) pp 100-107 


[Article by I. Ye. Lebedeva] 


[Text] The U.S. military-political leadership has resumed the use of vehement 
threats to use force against other states as a practical means of implementing 
its foreign policy line. At the beginning of the 1980's Washington declared 
almost the entire world a sphere of “vital American interests." To carry out 
its aggressive plans, the United States began to create a highly mobile "rapid 
deployment force” to "regulate" crises in various parts of the world accord- 
ing to its own specifications. 


The most sinister and alarming specific example of this line in recent years 
was seen when American Marines were sent to Lebanon in September and October 
1982 (as part of the so-called multinational forces). The essence of U.S. 
political plans in the Middle East was frankly divulged as recently as 

August 1982 by U.S. Secretary of the Navy J. Lehman in a U.S. NEWS AND WORLD 
REPORT interview, during which he said: "Both our friends and our enemies 
know that we are in the Middle East to stay, that we intend to use military 
force if necessary to protect our interests and that we have the means to act 


on these intentions."1 


It was precisely for the purpose of implementing this line that the United 
States began to create the "rapid deployment force” at the end of the 1970's. 
The U.S. military-political leadership uses the term "rapid deployment" to 
signify the rapid transfer of sizeable and fully equipped contingents of armed 
troops to trouble spots in the world. The term "rapid deployment force" (RDF) 
was first used in the American press in June 1979 and the officiai announce- 
ment of the plan to organize it was made at a press conference in Washington 
in November 1979 by General B. Rogers, who was then U.S. chief of Army staff. 
He stressed that the RDF would be used "in crisis situations in the Persian 
Gulf zone or other trouble spots outside NATO's boundaries." 


The organizational structure and combat use of the RDF are based on four prin- 
ciples--the maintenance of troops in a state of high combat readiness, the 
organization of forward basing in the "crisis zone," the provision of the 
necessary combat and rear support and the improvement of the machinery of 
troop control and decision making. 
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Table l 
RDF Units and Subunits 


Branches of armed Number of units 
forces and subunits Name 








Army 4-11 airborne divisions 

aeromobile division 

reconnaissance air brigade 

mechanized division, "Ranger" units 
and subunits, units designated for 
non-nuclear combat operations 


ee 


Marines 1-2 amphibious Marine units and subunits 
(often consisting of a reinforced 
division and Marine air wing) 


Air Force 4-11 tactical fighter air wings (with air 


support) 
2 strategic bomber squadrons 


3 carrier task forces 

1 surface ship task force 

5 squadrons of antisubmarine patrol 
aircraft 


Navy 


Army corps headquarters 
Navy headquarters 
Air Force headquarters 


Headquarters 


~~ 





"On the 1983 Budget, FY 1984 Authorization Request and FY 1983-1987 Defense 
Programs." | 


In his State of the Union Address to Congress in January 1980, President 

J. Carter said that the "rapid deployment force" would be extremely flexible: 
It could range from a task force of a few ships or a few squadrons to forma- 
tions numbering 100,000 persomiuel with all of the necessary equipment. It 
would be ready for rapid deployment in any region of strategic importance. 


Therefore, the U.S. military-political leadership was planning to create a 
force whose size and composition would not be determined in advance but would 
vary depending on the extent of the "threat to American interests." The 
force's main zone of operations was declared to be the vast region of 
Southwest Asia (around 20 countries), as a zone of "special interests"--both 
economic and strategic--to the United States. 


The United States intends to keep its forces in the Indian Ocean until it 
gains access to regional facilities for a U.S. military presence in peacetime. 
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This will allow for the rapid transfer of U.S. forces when necessary®--this 
is how Secretary of Defense C. Weinberger defined the current objective. 


Pentagon military programs envisage so-called economic, technical and politi- 
cal aid to the states of this region. The degree of U.S. military interven- 
tion, as the report of the head of the American military establishment noted, 
will depend on Washington's assessment of the political situation in each 
particular country and will range from the training of troops and the shipment 
of military equipment to the involvement of third states and their armed 
forces.’ The Pentagon has assigned a special role to the NATO allies and to 
"friendly countries" in other regions (one example is the so-called "multi- 
national force™" on the Sinai peninsula, which consists of military personnel 
from several NATO countries in addition to 1,100 military and civilian U.S. 
personnel). According to the American military-political leadership, this 
force could ensure a "rapid response" to new regional developments that 
appear unfavorable for the United States and Israel .8 


American military strategy envisages two basic methods of securing a "rapid 
response" to changes in a region viewed by the United States as a "crisis 


zone." 


The first consists in the advance disposition of well-trained and equipped 
forces in the region: Airborne troops on bases located just a few flight 
hours away, and amphibious troops in nearby waters. The airborne units are 
expected to quickly influence the situation while amphibious troops with great 
striking force spread the successful operations to the depth of enemy terri- 


tory with helicopter support. 


The American military-political leadership's alternative plan for advance 
deployment consists in transferring troops to the region as soon as the crisis 
begins--"rapid deployment." For this purpose, 15 military transport ships 

are to be built and are to carry weapons and combat equipment for a reinforced 
division, naval aircraft and rear support equipment. They are to be situated 
close to the anticipated zone of combat and in direct proximity to military 
bases to which personnel without the regulation weapons and equipment can be 
transferred within a short period of time.? 


The official date of the creation of the operational RDF units was 1 March 
1980, when an RDF headquarters was set up on MacDill Air Force Base (Florida) 
in accordance with a presidential directive. The RDF headquarters was ori- 
ginally under the operational jurisdiction of the U.S. Readiness Command (RC) 
and was subordinate to the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) through this command. 
Its staff consisted of 261 representatives of all branches of the U.S. Armed 
Forces; 145 officers and 116 enlisted personnel. In the event of the deploy- 
ment and use of the RDF, the staff was to be augmented by 175 RC personnel. 
The staff could be reinforced by another 250 members in the event of deploy- 
ment in distant regions with complex military-geographic conditions. As of 
October 1982, the RDF staff numbered 800 and was expected to increase to at 


least 960 by the beginning of 1983.10 


On 1 October 1981 the RDF was put under the direct jurisdiction of the 
commander-in-chief of the U.S. Armed Forces through the JCS and became an 
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independent unified operational formation, which will become the independent 
unified command for Southwest Asia on 1 January 1983, and the present commander 
of the RDF, Lt Gen R. Kingston, will become its commander-in-chief. 


As a result of the reorganization of the RDF, the duties of the force commander 
now include operational planning only for the Southwest Asian zone. According 
to the American military leadership, this should allow him to work out more 
detailed plans on a broader spectrum of problems and with a view to unforeseen 
changes in the regional situation. 


A 5-year program of RDF development has been drawn up for the purpose of imple- 
menting U.S. strategy in Southwest Asia. It envisages the improvement of 
mobile U.S. forces and possibilities for the forward basing of weapons, combat 
equipment and material and technical supplies; the provision of long-term 
support and reinforcements; the guarantee of long-term U.S. military presence 
in distant parts of the world; the preparation and training of combat units 

for operations in different types of weather and different types of locations; 
the development of mobile means of support for the rapid transfer of the RDF 

to Southwest Asia by air and sea, their operational deployment in the region 
and the deployment of combat support equipment; the acquisition of the right to 
fly over the territory of states; the guarantee of the safety of American troops 
during long-distance air and sea transfers at times of crisis.11 


Prior to the RDF's conversion to an independent unified operational formation, 
one of the peculiarities of the organizational structure of the force was that 
only the RDF headquarters and a special strike force of 1,800 Marines on U.S. 
naval ships in the Indian Ocean were functioning on a permanent basis. Other 
units and subunits were to be put under the jurisdiction of the RDF staff if 
the need should arise to put this force in action. As a result, the total 
number of force personnel, including the personnel of support subunits, far 
exceeded original estimates (it now exceeds 230,000). 


The RDF commander is now responsible for the operational supervision of units 
and subunits designated for the RDF by various branches of the armed forces. 

In the event of a crisis, he can compose additional military contingents of 
reserve forces, the size and composition of which will depend on the scales and 


nature of the conflict. 


Tables 1 and 2 depict the main units and subunits making up the RDF and illus- 
trate their organizational structure. 


The American military leadership envisages two main types of troop transfers: 
by air and by sea. Some 234 C-141 planes and 75 C-5A "Galaxy" planes can be 
used for RDF transfers by air. Besides this, 490 C-130 "Hercules" transport 
planes of the Tactical Air Command (TAC) can be used if necessary. The 
Pentagon is drawing up plans for the acquisition of CX transport planes, 
designed expressly for use on mange landing strips in the Middle East, 
and 15 large naval transport ships. 


The United States plans to allocate 9 billion dollars for the RDF construction 
program in fiscal years 1981-1985, with 1.5 billion earmarked for the 
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construction of naval transport ships--floating bases on which RDF weapons 
and combat equipment can be stored (the cost of one such base has been esti- 
mated at around 110 million dollars), another 1.5 billion for weapons and 
equipment and 6 billion for the construction and purchase of heavy military 
transport aircraft, including CX planes. 


To heighten the capability for troop transfers to Southwest Asia, the U.S. 
Marine Corps is planning the advance emplacement of the weapons and combat 
equipment needed by units and subunits for combat operations on vessels 
chartered for this purpose. Funds for this purpose will begin to be allocated 


in fiscal year 1984.15 


Aircraft carriers, surface ships, patrol planes and amphibious forces can be 
used for RDF transfers from permanent disposition sites to deployment sites 
in a region viewed by the United States as a "crisis zone." For example, 

the plans for the transfer of troops to the Persian Gulf zone call for the 
use of 50 ships and 750 transport planes with operational support from the 
aircraft carriers "Kitty Hawk," "Midway," "Coral Sea," "Eisenhower," "Nimitz" 
and "Constellation," each of which can carry up to 95 planes. 


According to RDF headquarters, existing transfer vehicles can deliver the 

first tactical airborne units to the Middle East and Persian Gulf zone within 

a few hours. A battalion can be landed within 48 hours and a brigade can be 
transferred within a week. A fully equipped airborne division can be deployed 
in the "crisis" zone within less than 2 weeks, and another division can be 
transferred by sea within 30-35 days. A fully equipped Marine brigade with 
reinforcements could be conducting independent combat operations in any second- 
ary theater of war within 30 days. 


The U.S. military-politica! leadership regards questions of strategic mobility 
as the most important aspects of the RDF development program. During the 
escalation of a conflict, sea transfers are expected to become the main method 
of transporting the weapons and combat equipment of strategic forces. During 
the initial stages of the conflict, however, before reliable lines of maritime 
communication have been established, the main types of transfers, according to 
American military leaders, will be transfers by air and the use of previously 
forward-based ships, which will allow for the rapid deployment of forces and 
the support of their combat operations. 


The 5-year program envisages the following basic measures to improve air trans- 
fers as an objective of primary importance: the purchase of additional C-5A 
cargo planes and KC-10 tanker aircraft; continued work on the program for the 
improvement of existing aircraft and the purchase of additional spare parts; 
the reorganization of the civil aviation reserve, because the U.S. military 
leadership regards passenger planes as the main troop transport vehicle despite 
the fact that they can be transferred on all types of military aircraft .16 


To improve transfers by sea, the Pentagon plans to convert eight SL-/ transport 
ships, purchased in 1981 and 1982, into transports adapted for the separate 
handling of equipment, and to use them for the transfer of heavy forces to any 
theater of combat, particularly in Southwest Asia, in the event of a conflict. 
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Table 2 


RDF Organizational Structure 
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| RDF Units, Subunits 








Note: As of 1 October 1981. 


Besides this, eight new TAC-X cargo ships will be built and four floating bases 
will be modernized. According to the RDF command, these 12 transports will be 
enough to support the operations of amphibious Marine brigades (16,500 men) for 


more than 4 weeks. 


The Pentagon now has 4 cargo ships and 21 tankers for maritime RDF transfers, 
and it also has the power to lease 25 cargo ships and 10 tankers from private 
companies with access to 270 ships designed for dry cargo and 250 for liquid 
cargo. A special program stipulates that private companies of the merchant 
marine must lease ie to the Pentagon for military transport purposes in the 


event of a "crisis."! 


The RDF command places particular emphasis on the reliable defense of its 
interventionist forces. For this purpose, it is considering the possibility 
of using tactical land-based aircraft for the air defense of regions of the 
Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf. Besides this, facilities are being selected 
along sea and air lanes on the approaches to the zone and within it to give 
more effective support to the RDF and secure air and sea transfers, patrol 


operations and antisubmarine defense. 


While the 5-year RDF development program is being carried out, the Pentagon 
plans to buy the latest communication systems for effective troop control by 
the RDF headquarters, to increase the number of communication specialists and 
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to allocate additional funds for the development of communication, control and 
reconnaissance systems in different branches of the armed forces. These will 
include combination communication systems for naval base operations, high- 
frequency radios, tactical phototelegraphic equipment for the Army and more 
modern maritime communication systems for the Navy. Furthermore, the program 
envisages continued purchases of equipment for tactical communication 


systems. 


The U.S. military-political leadership attaches great significance to the 

existence of naval bases and airports which could be used as support points 
for the RDF. As yet, however, the United States has been unable to conclude 
agreements on the permanent deployment of large contingents of its troops in 
the Southwest Asian countries, where the governments are afraid of arousing 


public protests. 


The military base on Diego Garcia, which has been converted into the main 
RDF weapon and ammunition depot, will have an important role to play in the 
support of RDF combat operations. The United States is drawing up a sweeping 
program for the modernization of this base, which is associated with the RDF 
and with the operational needs of the U.S. Navy in the Indian Ocean. 


The United States has also concluded agreements with Oman, Kenya, Somalia and 
Egypt on the use of naval ports and airfields within their territory. The 
American military-political leadership is also negotiating the use of military 
bases with the government of Australia. If the need should arise, the United 
States can also use bases in Israel and Portugal. It plans to complete the 
construction and modernization of these bases by 1985. 


A total of around 1.4 billion dollars has been earmarked for the augmentation 
of the American military presence in Southwest Asia in the 5-year program of 
U.S. military allocations for fiscal years 1983-1987. This is 30 percent 
higher than the figure in the previous program. 


Top U.S. military leaders place great importance on the ability of the RDF to 
conduct effective combat operations in Southwest Asia and are therefore plan- 
ning regular combat maneuvers in theaters of war inside and outside this 
region, as well as command and staff training exercises and war games with 
the use of communications equipment and materiel. 


In February 1980 President Carter authorized the transfer of a Marine task 
force of 1,800 men to the Arabian Sea along with weapons and combat equipment. 
This was the first transfer of U.S. troops to the region. Within 3 months 
this force was replaced by another. The Marine task forces, which the Pentagon 
regards as the leading RDF detachment, were constantly “on duty" in the Arabian 
Sea and the Persian Gulf zone throughout 1980 and 1981. 


In June 1980 the broad-scale "Red Flag” exercises were held in Nevada to check 
the effectiveness of Air Force RDF units. They involved the use of more than 
150 planes of various types, from F-15 fighters to B-52 bombers, which made 
more than 5,000 flights, and 2,300 personnel. All of the types of aircraft 
designated for use in broad-scale operations outside the United States, 
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including planes carrying the troop control staff, weapons, materiel and radio- 
electronic defense equipment, took part in the exercises. 


In July 1980, 12 "Phantom" (F-4E) fighter-bombers conducted joint 19-day 
maneuvers with Egyptian air force units to study the conditions of combat in 
the deserts of the Middle East and to acquire the skills of "rapid deployment" 
for the support of striking forces in the region. 


In November 1980 the first RDF exercises abroad were conducted under the name 
"Bright Star." A battalion from the 10lst Airborne Division and support units 
were transferred to Egypt. This required 90 flight missions by C-5A and C-141 
transport planes.71 The main purpose of these exercises was to verify the 
ability of the RDF to conduct combat operations on the desert terrain typical 
of most of the Middle Eastern states. 








Table 3 
RDF Command and Staff Training Exercises 

Name Frequency Location 
Gallant Knight once a year Fort Bragg (North Carolina) 
Bright Star once a year Southwest Asia 
Gallant Eagle once a year Continental United States 
Bold Eagle once every 2 years Eglin Air Force Base (Florida) 
Bold Star once every 2 years Fort Hood (Texas) 
RDF readiness exercises three times a year Various locations in the 


continental United States 





"On the 1983 Budget, FY 1984 Authorization Request and FY 1983-1987 Defense 
Programs,” p III-109. 


The 7th Marine landing brigade participated in 4-day exercises at the end of 
January 1981 in the United States (San Bernardino County). The exercises were 
held in the Mojave Desert under simulated combat conditions and according to 
a scenario for operations, as the SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE reported, against 
Soviet (!) troops in the Middle East. They involved 5,000 Marines supported 
by 53 tanks, 48 armored vehicles, 18 artillery weapons and more than 30 air- 


craft.22 


The "Bright Star-2" exercises, held in Egypt, Sudan, Somalia and Oman in 
November and December 1981, involved around 6,000 personnel (the 82d Airborne 
Division, a reinforced battalion of the 24th Mechanized Division, 12 A-10 
planes, 8 F-16 planes, 2 AWACS planes and 6 B-52 bombers). 


In March 1982 more RDF exercises were held in California. They were called 
"Gallant Eagle" and involved 40,009 airborne troops. The purpose of these 

expercises was to improve landing operations, verify the potential of equip- 
ment and enhance the endurance of personnel. More than 90 transport planes 
sand 2,200 .roops took part in the exercises and used 266 tons of weapons and 
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equipment. According to experts, this was the largest troop and equipment 
landing operation since 1954. 


The United States plans to hold regular "Bright Star," "Gallant Eagle" and 
“Gallant Knight" exercises for the RDF. In addition to these, the commanders 
of different branches of the U.S. Armed Forces plan to conduct independent 
exercises and maneuvers with a view to RDF goals. Table 3 lists recent and 
projected command and staff training exercises for the RDF. 


The 5-year RDF development program provides more conclusive evidence of the 
aggressive goals of American imperialism and its intention to rely on force 
in international affairs and on the expansion of its military presence to all 
parts of the world, especially Southwest Asia. It is here that the current 
U.S. administration plans to use the RDF as the main instrument of its 
aggressive military-political line. The tasks it is setting for the RDF, 
however, go far beyond the protection of U.S. "vital interests" in Southwest 
Asia. The Reagan Administration is striving to acquire the potential to 
conduct combat operations in any part of the world, whether in a large or a 
small war, to choose the site of the first strike and to deploy its troops 
before the enemy. The program for the improvement and development of air and 
sea transfer vehicles, the modernization of forward-hasing facilities for the 
RDF and the enhancement of its combat readiness testifies to Washington's 
plans to make broader use of military force in the international arena. 
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ACADEMY OF SCIENCES CONFERENCE ON U.S. INFLATION HELD 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 1, Jan 83 (signed 
to press 22 Dec 82) pp 108-116 


[Report on meeting of Economic Section of USSR Academy of Sciences Academic 
Council on U.S. Economic, Political and Ideological Affairs: "The Nature and 
Conditions of the Development of Present-Day Inflation in the United States"; 
passages rendered in all capital letters printed in boldface in source] 


[Text] An extended meeting of the Economic Section of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences Academic Council on U.S. Economic, Political and Ideological Affairs 
was held at ISKAN [Institute of U.S. and Canadian Studies, USSR Academy of 
Sciences] to discuss the proolems of inflation in the United States. 


Doctor of Economic Sciences G. Ye. Skorov, deputy director of ISKAN, opened 

the meeting by discussing the need for further in-depth analysis of this 
matter. This need stems from several factors. First of all, inflation is 

one of present-day capitalism's most urgent problems. There are no capitalist 
countries without inflation today. It is not surprising that it is usually 
called the number-one problem in the West. Secondly, in recent years the 
interpretation of inflation by Soviet economists has acquired quite significant 
new features. Most of our economists now believe that many factors contribute 
to this process. Researchers sometimes disagree, however, in their assessments 
of various factors and of their relative roles in the process. [In particular, 
this applies to the well-known classic definition of inflation (the saturation 
of circulation channels with paper money in excess of the needs of commodity 
turnover), which was the prevailing one in our country 20 or 25 years ago and 
apparently corresponded to a specific stage in capitalism's development. 


There is also another reason why we should investigate this subject. When we 
try to look into the future and determine the prospects for the development of 
the world capitalist economy, it is extremely important to foresee price 
dynamics in the 1980's. This is related to the dynamics of labor productivity 
in the West, especially the United States, and economic growth rates in 
general. As researchers of U.S. affairs know, many of the forecasts at our 
disposal indicate that the rate of inflation, which recently dropped, will 
return to the level of the 1960's. 


How accurate are these forecasts? Can the current drop in the rate of infla- 
tion in the United States be regarded as a stable tendency? What changes will 
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the economic recovery following the crisis of 1980-1982 make in this process? 
How will the inflationary process be influenced by the current colossal growth 
of federal budget deficits and the high interest rates on loan capital? 
Answers to these questions and concrete estimates of the possible rate of 
inflation in the 1980's would be significant results of our discussion. 


The main report was presented by Professor S. I. Ivanov, doctor of economic 
sciences (Leningrad Pedagogical Institute imeni A. I. Gertsen). 


The assessment of inflation's role in the capitalist economy and its develop- 
mental prospects, he said, requires scientifically sound and comprehensive 
analysis, with consideration for the new features reflected by the peculi- 
arities of present-day capitalism and its general crisis, and not simply a 
study of the matter of the excessive issuance of currency. As G. Ye. Skorov 
correctly pointed out, the popular view now is that inflation is the result 
of numerous factors--that is, that it stems from an entire group of causes 
and phenomena in the present-day capitalist economy. On the whole, this is 
indisputably a more specific approach; it provides a deeper and more thorough 
understanding of the inflationary process as one of the natural tendencies 

in the general crisis of capitalism. 


The following facts testify that inflation has become this kind of general 
tendency rather than a temporary deviation from the norm. First of all, 
inflation is now being experienced in virtually all capitalist countries. 
Secondly, it has been going on for more than four decades in several leading 
capitalist countries, especially the United States, where it appeared soon 
after the cyclical crisis of 1937-1938, was sharply intensified during World 
War II and the first postwar years and has continued virtually without inter- 
ruption throughout the postwar period. Thirdly, inflation has turned into an 
uncontrollable process. 


As early as the beginning of the 1960's, famous American researcher 

P. Samuelson wrote that there were "quite a few statistics of an optimiscic 
nature” which "testified that the transformation of creeping inflation into 
the rapid and then the galloping varieties was certainly not inevitable."! 
But the 1974 economic report of the President to the Congress already said 
that many programs to curb inflation had not been successful for long in the 
last 8 years (1966-1973) and that there was an obvious “need to pay the cost 
of taking control of inflation to avoid the even higher cost of accelerated 
inflation."* Since that time, whenever problems in government economic 
policy have been discussed in official documents of this kind each year, the 
ineffective nature of anti-inflationary measures has been acknowledged in one 


way or another. 


The approach to inflation as a natural tendency in the development of present- 
day capitalism and as a process influenced by many factors does not exclude, 
but presupposes, the need to distinguish between the roles of various factors 
in the development of this process. 


For example, there is no question that the raw material crisis and, in par- 
ticular, the energy crisis had a perceptible effect on the rate of inflation 
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throughout the capitalist world, but inflation came into being long before 
these structural crises. 


Another example is credit expansion, which is also generally viewed as an 
inflationary factor. It is a well-known fact, however, that credit expansion 
took place during all periods of cyclical revival without exception under the 
conditions of free-competition capitalism and during the earliest stage of 
imperialism's development, but this did not lead to inflation. Present-day 
inflation, on the other hand, has existed under the conditions of virtually 
uninterrupted credit expansion during World War II and throughout the postwar 
period. Therefore, we are dealing here not only with two different factors 
in the inflationary process, but even with two factors with varying degrees 


of influence. 


Neither, however, can cause inflation or engender it. In one case, inflation 
was born and developed before there was any energy crisis or other structural 
crisis, and in the other case the existence of credit expansion did not engen- 


der inflation. 


In view of the fact that present-day inflation is a lengthy process and is 
common to the entire capitalist world, it should most probably be associated 
with some kind of permanent factor in the present-day capitalist economy. 
Furthermore, this factor should reflect a SIGNIFICANT feature of present-day 
capitalism, or state-monopoly capitalism. One such factor is the MONOPOLY 
PRICE, which is engendered by the replacement of free competition with monopoly 
rule and presupposes monopoly pricing. 


Statistics testify that it was precisely at the turn of the century, when the 
transition from pre-monopolistic capitalism to the monopolistic variety was 
made, that the general tendency of prices to decrease was replaced by their 
tendency to increase. Between 1814 and 1897 the U.S. wholesale price index 
dropped from 223 (1913 = 100) to 67.3 After this it rose 1.5-fold in the next 
16 years (1897-1913). Prices leaped during World War I. The cyclical crisis 
of 1920-1921 temporarily changed this general tendency toward rising prices. 
During the crisis of 1929-1933 they dropped significantly, but in 1932, when 
they were at their lowest level (an index of 93) for the entire period follow- 
ing World War I, they were still 40 percent higher than in 1897. Since the 
end of the 1930's there has been an indisputable tendency toward a general rise 
in prices in the United States and in other capitalist countries. 


The prices of most commodities have risen constantly in the capitalist count- 
ries in the postwar period. In the United States, for example, retail prices 
more than quadrupled during this period, and it was only in 1949 and 1955 that 
the average price level was lower than the level of the previous year. Whole- 
sale prices displayed the same tendency. 


This tendency toward rising prices cannot be explained by the rising cost of 
goods and services, although some economists have tried to provide this kind 

of explanation. Statistics testify that the GNP in the United States increased 
from 31.9 billion dollars to 60.8 billion (in 1929 prices) between 1897 and 
1913; the number of employed individuals increased from 25 million to 37.9 mil- 
lion during the same period; therefore, the 1897 GNP was 1,272 dollars per 
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employed individual, and in 1913 it was 1,605 dollars. In 1932 the GNP was 
70.7 billion dollars and the number of employed individuals was 39.3 million; 
this means that the GNP per employed individual was 1,800 dollars. Further- 
more, according to J. Kendrick's estimates, "total factoral productivity" 
(total effectiveness, derived from the growth of the productivity of live labor 
and the more efficient use of material resources) more than doubled between 


1889 and 1937.4 


The productivity of social labor continued to rise in the postwar period. 
Whereas in 1939 the GNP was equivalent to 319.7 billion dollars in 1972 prices, 
the number of employed individuals (excluding military personnel) was 45.75 
million and GNP per employed individual was therefore 6,730 dollars, in 1950 
the GNP was 533.5 billion dellars, the number of employed was 58.92 million 

and the GNP per employed was 9,055 dollars; in 1970 the GNP was 
1,075,300,000,000 dollars, the number of employed was 78,627,000 and the GNP 
per employed was 13,676 dollars; in 1981 the GNP was 1,510,300,000,000 dollars, 
the number of employed was 100.4 million and the GNP per employed was 15,043 
dollars (all in 1972 prices). 


Although these data provide only an approximate picture of the changing level 
and dynamics of labor productivity in the United States, they indicate that 

the latter approximately doubled over 40 years. Besides this, capital require- 
ments of production decreased during this period, as did the material require- 
ments of production in the processing industry and some other branches of the 
American economy. Consequently, expenditures of live and embodied labor per 
unit of social product decreased; this means that the cost of a unit of product 
(that is, the human labor embodied in the commodity) also decreased. But this 
means that the rise of prices during these years and any other lengthy period 
of time could not be due to the rising cost of commodities or, in other words, 
increased expenditures of labor on their production. Therefore, it would also 
be wrong to seek the cause of inflation here. 


The general long-range tendency of prices to rise has been explained as a 
result of the decreasing cost of gold. In this connection, we should mention 
S. M. Men'shikov's monograph "Inflyatsiya i krizis regulirovaniya ekonomiki" 
[Inflation and the Crisis of Economic Regulation], in which he says that the 
value of commodities continued to drop at a rate of around 2 percent a year 
between 1900 and 1929; the average annual decline in the value of gold 
exceeded 4 percent. As a result, market prices rose--25 percent in 1900-1913 
and 37 percent in 1914-1929. In the postwar period, however, the growth of 
labor productivity in U.S. national production in general considerably 
exceeded the rise of this indicator in gold mining. According to the author, 
this led to a decrease of 40 percent in the market value of goods and services, 
CALCULATED IN GOLD, between 1948 and 1976,° while the cost in currency rose 


considerably. 


It would be difficult to agree with this opinion of the influence of labor 
productivity in the gold mining industry on commodity price dynamics. The 
fact is that the value of gold depends on expenditures of not only the labor 
embodied in the new metal extracted that year, but also the labor expended in 
the past on all existing metal of this kind (this idea was already being 
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expressed by Academician Ye. Varga in 1928).© The reason is that the specific 
role of gold as a monetary metal led (and is still leading) to its accumulation 
in the form of monetary treasure--that is, in the form of government gold 
reserves and private stocks. This is why the gold market deals not only in 
newly mined metal but also in gold accumulated in past years. Consequently, 
the value of a gold unit is equivalent to an average figure calculated on the 
basis of the cost of accumulated metal and the new metal mined that year. 


In 1913 accumulated government and private gold reserves in the world totaled 
22,936 tons and the average annual extraction volume between 1901 and 1913 was 
600 tons; in 1934 accumulated reserves in the capitalist world were 35,516 tons 
and new gold was 807 tons; the respective figures for 1966 were 67,821 tons 

and 1,214 tons.’ In 1980 government gold reserves in the capitalist and 
developing countries were equivalent to 35,022 tons, private stocks were 
equivalent to 23,730 tons, 940 tons of gold were mined that year and other 
sources of gold for the market accounted for 90 tons. Therefore, the propor- 
tion accounted for by new gold in the market in relation to all of the metal 
accumulated at the beginning of the century (1900-1913) was 2.6 percent 


re), in 1934 it was 2.2 percent, in 1966 it was 1.77 percent and in 1980 


22,936 

it was 1.75 percent (55-555 : Ti) Consequently, in view of the fact that 
labor productivity in gold mining rose 4 percent each year (see above) and this 
caused a proportional decrease in labor expenditures per unit of newly mined 
metal, the average annual rate of decline in the cost of gold at the beginning 
of the century was around 0.10 percent, ® and it is now around 0.07 percent. 
This means that the value of gold declines quite slowly and its influence on 
commodity price dynamics is virtually negligible. 





This means that the prevailing tendency toward rising prices throughout the 
20th century has not been engendered by the rising cost of goods and services 
or the declining value of gold. These two facts seem to provide sufficient 
grounds to seek the reason for this tendency that has been going on for almost 
a century in the very nature of prices. It was precisely the REPLACEMENT OF 
FREE COMPETITION WITH MONOPOLY RULE, THE SALE OF MOST PRODUCTS AT HIGH MONOPOLY 
PRICES AND THE MACHINERY OF MONOPOLY PRICING that constituted the set of socio- 
economic factors representing the basic and common cause of the tendency toward 
an increase in the prices of all commodities throughout the capitalist world. 


In this context, we should first clarify the exact meanings of the monopolistic 
price increase and the inflationary price increase. The monopolistic price 
increase lies at the basis of PRESENT-DAY inflation, but it would be wrong to 
equate the two processes. The main difference between the two is the fact that 
the first can (and does) occur even under the conditions of a gold standard. 
Although U.S. prices rose approximately 1.5-fold between 1897 and 1934, there 
was no inflation at that time because the free exchange of banknotes for gold 
excluded the possibility of an unlimited and irreversible tendency toward the 
devaluation of money. Monopoly pricing, which engenders a long-term tendency 
toward rising prices, presupposes the existence of a definite price ceiling 
under the conditions of a gold standard. For this reason, monopoly pricing 

in itself is of an unstable nature under these conditions, with relatively 
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lengthy periods of price increases interrupted regularly by decreases. The 
inflationary rise of prices, on the other hand, is a virtually uninterrupted 
process because inflation always presupposes an IRREVERSIBLE process of 
devaluation, 


Besides this, we must remember that price dynamics depend on cyclical dynam- 
ics. The domination of the economy by monopolies has distorted cyclical price 
fluctuations to some degree but has not eliminated them. Inflation, on the 
other hand, has not only led to the even more pronounced distortion of cycli- 
cal price dynamics but has almost completely eliminated their cyclical fluctu- 
ations. For example, during the economic crisis of 1957-1958 the U.S. 
wholesale price index rose to 4.3 percent above the 1956 level and the GNP 
price deflator rose 5 percent; the respective figures for the crisis of 1969- 
1970 were 7.7 percent and 10.6 percent, and the figures for the 1974-1975 
crisis were 29.8 percent and 20.3 percent. 


In this connection, it should be noted that the general tendency toward rising 
prices as a result of the domination of the economy by monopolies has led to 
the relative reduction of cyclical price decreases during times of economic 
crisis. Whereas each successive cyclical crisis in the 19th century reduced 
prices to a level that was usually lower than the price level of the previous 
crisis, this tendency was replaced by another one at the beginning of the 

20th century. After that time, whenever monopoly price increases during 
periods of cyclical recovery were followed by price decreases at times of 
crisis, they did not drop to the level of the previous crisis but even tended 
to stay above the highest level of the previous period of cyclical recovery. 


Therefore, the tendency toward rising prices as a result of the domination of 
the economy by monopolies was not of an inflationary nature prior to World 

War II. Later, however, the development of state-monopoly capitalism was 
accompanied by the establishment of the necessary conditions to make the 
monopoly price increase the COMMON BASIS of the inflationary process. The 
monopoly price increase and inflation actually merged to constitute a single 
process in the developed state-monopoly economy. This is apparently why infla- 
tion based on the monopoly price increase is one of the natural tendencies in 
the development of present-day capitalism. 


What caused the monopoly price increase to become a constant source of infla- 
tion? One reason is the drastic restriction of the possibility to convert 
banknotes into gold. According to the Gold Reserve Act, enacted on 

30 January 1934, private individuals and enterprises could no longer convert 
dollars into gold, and government operations in the purchase and sale of gold 
in accordance with the newly established gold content of the dollar after its 
devaluation (35 dollars per troy ounce, equivalent to around 31.1 grams) could 
be conducted only by government financial institutions. This created the pos- 
sibility of the excessive issuance of currency within the country and promoted 
the monopolistic escalation of prices because it removed the rigid framework 
imposed by the gold standard, which had limited the climb of monopoly prices. 


The second reason why the monopoly price increase became an inflationary 
process was the rapid development of credit. This took: the form of the 
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concentration of banking capital, the colossal growth of bank assets, the 
expansion of the network of credit and savings institutions and a more impor- 
tant role for state-monopoly regulation in the sphere of monetary relations. 
In addition to government regulation of FRS rates, bank reserve norms and 
government operations involving securities in the open market, other factors 
which promoted the rapid expansion of private credit were the development of 
the system of government-insured deposits in banks and savings institutions, 
government-guaranteed mortgages and residential construction loans and other 
forms of federal underwriting obligations. Whereas the rapid development of 
credit expansion was once impeded by the fear of losses for creditors and 
investors as a result of bank failures and insolvent borrowers, the system of 
federal guarantees created a favorable atmosphere for the rapid expansion of 


all forms of credit. 


What role did the rapid expansion of credit operations play in the develop- 
ment of inflation? 


Credit expansion is often viewed as an inflationary factor and is essentially 
regarded as one of the CAUSES of inflation. For example, some economists have 
correctly pointed out that in some countries inflation has not ceased to exist 
even during periods when there is no deficit in the state budget and have 
concluded that credit expansion has played the most important role in the 
development of inflation in these cases. Consequently, they are suggesting 
that inflation is engendered by a budget deficit, by credit expansion or by 
some other cause. 


But can credit expansion actually cause inflation? When we answer this ques- 
tion, we must remember that the expansion of credit is based primarily on the 
accumulation of real capital and on production growth. Investments in fixed 
and working capital create demand for financial capital and thereby stimulate 
the expansion of credit. Of course, credit is relatively independent of pro- 
duction. In particular, this is reflected in credit's ability to outstrip 
production growth and thereby create a source of additional demand and, con- 
sequently, to contribute to the general rise of prices. But the expansion of 
credit cannot be a self-engendering process. 


For example, during periods of cyclical recovery, credit expansion has been 
engendered by the renewal and expansion of fixed capital. It has then contrib- 
uted to the growth of all national production, accelerated the rise of prices 
and simultaneously intensified the contradictions leading to cyclical crisis. 
Furthermore, production growth and rising prices have compelled businessmen 

to resort to new and larger loans. The consequences of crisis and depression 
have included the mass bankruptcy of banks and other enterprises, the reduc- 
tion of bank operations and sales of goods on credit, the withdrawal of savings 
and other factors reducing the volume of credit. Therefore, the expansion or 
contraction of credit have always been functionally dependent on the dynamics 
of social production and prices. Although credit has has a reciprocal effect 
on production and prices, it has not been the primary cause of reversals in 

the overall economic situation. 


Credit has played the samé role in the inflationary process under the condi- 
tions of developed state-monopoly capitalism. The need for expanded bank and 
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interorganizational credit has depended, firstly, on the actual volumes of 
the social production of goods and services and, secondly, on the prices of 
the means of production in which capital is invested. Since the domination 
of the economy by monopolies gives rise to a general tendency toward price 
increases, the demand for loan capital also rises. A similar situation takes 
shape in the sphere of consumer goods and personal services. The monopoly 
price increase makes wages insufficient for the satisfaction of demands con- 
nected with the reproduction of the labor force. This is why an increasing 
percentage of commodities must be bought on credit. 


In this connection, let us take a look at the growth of private indebtedness, 
reflecting the expansion of credit in the United States. In 1929 the private 
debt totaled 161.8 billion dollars, including 7.1 billion in consumer credit 
indebtedness. The respective figures in 1939 were 124.3 billion and 7.2 bil- 
lion, and the figures in 1946 were 153.4 billion and 8.4 billion. These data 
testify that the volume of credit operations displayed a tendency toward 
reduction during the prewar decade, reflecting the depressed state of the 
American economy in those years, particularly the sluggish investment process, 
and the low level of prices. In 1946 the private debt was lower than in 1929, 
although the development of postwar inflation was already quite intensive at 
that time, despite the balanced federal budget. The amount of credit extended 
to corporations, unincorporated enterprises and private consumers began to 
increase rapidly in 1946: In 1955 the private debt totaled 392.2 billion 
dollars, including 38.8 billion in consumer credit, and the respective figures 
in 1965 were 870 billion and 89.9 billion. In 1980 the portion of the private 
debt connected with mortgage operations alone totaled 1,451,800,000,000 dollars 
and consumer credit indebtedness (including credit to be repaid in a single 
installment) totaled 385.6 billion dollars. Therefore, these two elements of 
the private debt alone exceeded 1.9 trillion dollars by the beginning of 1981-- 
that is, a figure 13 times as high as the entire debt in 1946. What is more, 
the figure for consumer credit indebtedness was 46 times as high. 


There is no question that this kind of rapid growth of the volume of credit, 
which far exceeded the growth rates of the social product, investments and 
personal consumption, played one of the major roles in the development of 
postwar inflation. But this role was not identical to the one played by the 
monopoly price increase or other processes with a direct effect on inflation. 
When the same term--"inflation factor"--is used to define these processes, the 
difference between monopoly pricing and credit expansion (or another process 
with a definite and specific place in the inflation mechanism) is obscured. 
Although the monopoly price increase and credit expansion play different roles 
in the development of present-day inflation, they interact closely, generating 
a constant and long-term rise in prices on the one hand and the equally con- 
stant and irreversible devaluation of money on the other. 


In the most general terms, the mechanism of the interaction of the monopolis- 
tic rise of prices and the expansion of credit can be described as the following. 


The monopolistic rise of prices results in the relative reduction of the pur- 
chasing power of consumers and businessmen buying the means of production. 
’ This reduction of purchasing power and, consequently, of demand can reduce the 
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sales volume of a monopolistic association, and this dependence is a general 
fact rather than an isolated phenomenon. This means that the total price of 
the goods and services in all of social production exceeds the total monetary 


demand for them, 





Consequently, if the total social product is to be sold at high monopoly prices, 
additional, or SURPLUS, purchasing power must be created in excess of the 
monetary income derived by businessmen from the sale of their goods and 
services and by workers from the sale of their labor. Credit is the main 
source of this surplus demand. 


When the growth rate of credit exceeds the growth rate of production, a con- 

stantly increasing quantity of goods and services can be sold at higher prices. 
The rise of prices becomes a constant, steady and lengthy process and is accom- 
panied by the devaluation of money. In other words, it becomes an inflationary 


process. 


Another source of surplus demand is the federal budget deficit, which presup- 
poses that government payments for goods and services will exceed revenues. 
The expenditure of personal savings can play a definite role in the expansion 
of surplus demand. Finally, a positive balance of trade is another source of 
surplus demand: It means that national revenues exceed payments, and this 
creates additional demand in the domestic market. 


The growth of credit and the state budget deficit are the most important of 
these four elements of surplus demand. For example, when galloping inflation 
developed during the 1973-1978 period, the expansion of private credit and 

the federal budget deficit accounted for virtually all surplus demand in the 
United States (582.2 billion dollars), while the balance of payments accounted 
for only 4.1 billion; personal savings, on the other hand, increased by 22.7 
billion dollars, which reduced surplus demand by the same amount. 


The evolution of the monopolistic rise of prices into tne inflationary process 
through the expansion of credit, the state budget deficit and other elements 
of surplus demand means that the part of the GNP increment resulting from the 
rise in prices (and not from real growth) is approximately equivalent to the 
amount of surplus demand. For example, in 1966 the U.S. GNP was 64.9 billion 
dollars greater than the 1965 figure in current prices. In 1972 prices, how- 
ever, the increment was equivalent to only 40.9 billion dollars. This means 
that 24 billion of the total (64.9 billion) represented a fictitious increment 


caused by the rise of prices. 


That same year the increment in bank loan indebtedness was 16.5 billion dollars, 
and the figure was 6.4 billion for consumer credit; the state budget deficit 
was 1.3 billion, the positive balance of payments for current operations was 

3 billion and personal savings increased by 4.1 billion dollars (this sum is 
subtracted from total surplus demand). Therefore, total surplus demand in 

1966 was 23.1 billion dollars (16.5 + 6.4 + 1.3 + 3.90 - 4.1). In other words, 
its deviation from the fictitious GNP increment was only 0.9 billion dollars 


(24.0 - 23.1). 
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Of course, it would be naive to expect these two figures (the GNP increment 
resulting from the rise of prices and the surplus demand increment) to coin- 


cide each year. 


The fact that inflation is a natural process in the economy of developed 
state-monopoly capitalism does not mean that there are no countertendencies 
acting against inflation. Above all, there is the rise of labor productivity. 
Throughout the entire period when rising prices represented the prevailing 
tendency, labor expenditures per unit of GNP decreased in the United States. 
This lowered the cost of goods and limited the rise of prices. In the 1970's, 
however, the augmentation of labor productivity slowed down radically. 
According to official U.S. data, the average rate of rise in 1973-1979 was 
0.1 percent, and in 1980 labor productivity, judging by GNP per employed 
individual, decreased by 1 percent. This means that certain objective proc- 
esses which slowed down the growth of labor productivity almost totally para- 
lyzed a strong countertendency against inflation--the reduction of production 
costs. 


Another countertendency is the reduction of the capital requirements of social 
production and of the material requirements of production in several leading 
branches of the American economy. These factors reduce expenditures of physi- 
cal resources per unit of product, which helps to lower overhead costs and, 
consequently, creates favorable conditions for price decreases or slower price 
increases. 


But these countertendencies do not lower prices automatically. After all, 
even in the presence of all these factors heightening the effectiveness of 
social production, the domination of the economy by monopolies has given rise 
to a general tendency toward higher prices and could promote the ‘evelopment 
of inflation in the future. 


The fact that inflation is engendered by objective tendencies in the develop- 
ment of the economy of state-monopoly capitalism presupposes that inflation 

is the inevitable concomitant of contemporary capitalism. For this reason, it 
would be wrong to view it as a result of errors in the bourgeois government's 
economic policy or the groundlessness of economists’ theories. The traditional 
view of inflation only as the result of the excessive issuance of currency, 
however, leads logically to this conclusion. Since excessive issuance stems 
from a budget deficit, then inflation is also, according to this view, engen- 
dered by a specific budget policy. This approach simplifies the problem of 
inflation because it presupposes that the inflationary process can be stopped 
by merely changing budget or monetary policy or by balancing the budget. 
Experience has shown, however, that all of the attempts to curb inflation with 
the use of specific monetary and budget policy methods have not produced any 
significant results. 


At the same time, we cannot deny that bourgeois government policy influences 
inflation. 


As we know, state economic regulation in the United States has been conducted 
in accordance with neo-Keynesian theories throughout the entire postwar 
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period, right up to the end of the 1970's. How has this affected inflation? 
This question must be examined from the vantage points of the long range and 
medium range. Within the medium-range context, encompassing a single economic 
cycle, the specifically anti-inflationary and anticrisis measures must be 
examined. Under the conditions of cyclical recovery, anticyclical measures 
in the United States have been taken to keep the economy from "overheating." 
These measures (tax increases, the slower growth of government spending, 
attempts to balance the federal budget, higher interest rates and so forth) 
have simultaneously been directed against inflation. During the cyclical 
crisis, on the other hand, government measures have had the opposite purpose, 
and this has helped to escalate inflation. 


If we examine the problem over the long range--that is, as a COMMON result of 
the state economic policy's effect on the inflationary process--it appears that 
this policy has contributed to the intensification of inflation. In the 

United States the number of years during which the federal budget has not 

been balanced far exceeds the number of years with a positive balance. And 
what is most important, the total deficit far exceeds the total positive 
balance. In the final analysis, this is the main reason for the growth of the 
public debt. This circumstance, in turn, presupposes a colossal increase in 
the amount of government securities issued, and this swells the amount of 

money in circulation. Finally, as one of the basic forms of suplus demand, the 
budget deficit plays a significant role in the creation of the necessary condi- 
tions for the sale of goods at high monopoly prices. 


Of course, the development of inflation in the United States has been promoted 
by the entire system of state-monopoly regulation, and not just by budget 
policy. Inflation intensifies the militarization of the economy, the infla- 
tionary rise of prices is promoted by the government contract system with its 
built-in pricing mechanism and by several types of FRS bank operations, and 

so forth. 


It is not likely that the U.S. administration's current measures will make any 
significant changes in the development of inflation. 


It appears that the inflationary process in the United States will not be 
stopped in the next few years or even in the more distant future. The 
strongest basis for this conclusion is the fact that neither the economic 
policy of the Republican administration nor the economic program of the 
Democratic Party mentions the need to curb the monopolistic rise oi prices 

and establish truly effective, democratic control over the pricing policy of 
monopolistic capital. Consequently, none of the anti-inflationary measures 
are designed to curb, or even to limit, the effects of the main cause of 
inflation under present conditions. The attempts of the Reagan Administration 
to stimulate investment by lowering taxes could have a definite infiationary 
effect. The further reduction of the depreciation term of fixed capital could 
give corporations additional "grounds" to raise prices. The significant rise 
in the FRS lending rate did have a restrictive effect on the inflationary 
process, but this is a short-term measure and cannot have a long-term effect 
on the economy because it also restricts the imvestment process. Finally, as 
we know, Ronald Reagan has not kept his promise to balance the federal budget 
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or to at least reduce the deficit. What is more, in the 1980's the budget 
deficit will far exceed the level of the 1970's--this is attested to both by 
statistics and by forecasts--and this will certainly escalate inflation. 

All of this testifies that a SIGNIFICANT drop in the rate of price increases 
and a return to “creeping” inflation cannot be expected in the next few years 
or even in the more distant future. 


(To be continued in the next issue) 
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CHRONICLE OF SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS (SEPTEMBER-NOVEMBER 1982) 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No l, Jan 83 
(signed to press 22 Dec 82) pp 125-127 


[Text] September 


10 -- According to a Harris poll, 72 percent of the Americans favored the 
development of trade with the USSR, 80 percent were in favor of an overall 
improvement in Soviet-American relations and 86 percent want an agreement with 
the USSR on the reduction of nuclear weapon stockpiles. 


13 -- According to data cited by American economist V. Perlo, 20 American 
companies lost 1.2 billion dollars as a result of various bans imposed by the 
U.S. administration in connection with the construction of the gasline from 
Siberia to Western Europe. 


14 -- A session of the Soviet-American Standing Consultative Commission, 
created in 1972 to aid in the implementation of the goals and provisions of 
the Soviet-U.S. ABM treaty, the Soviet-U.S Interiz agreement on Certain 
Measures with Respect to the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms and the 
Soviet-U.S. Agreement on Measures To Reduce the Danger of Nuclear War, was 


opened in Geneva. 


20 -- Speaking at a luncheon in the Kremlin in honor of Indian Prime Minister 
[. Gandhi, L. I. Brezhnev said that the Soviet Union would be prepared at any 
time to resume the bilateral talks, cut off by the American side, on the 
limitation and reduction of military activity in the Indian Ocean. 


21 -- In connection with the latest crime committed by Israel, the bloody 
massacre in West Beirut, L. I. Brezhnev sent a message to U.S. President 

R. Reagan to ask him to work with the Soviet Union in the UN Security Council 
to restrain Israel and force it to submit to the decisions of the Security 


Council. 


28 -- Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs A. A. Gromyko met with U.S. Secretary 
if State G. Shultz in New York. 


30 -- The Soviet-American talks on the limitation of nuclear weapons in Europe 
were resumed in Geneva. 
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October 


1 -- Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs A. A. Gromyko, member of the CPSU 
Central Committee Politburo, spoke at a plenary meeting of the 37th Session 

of the UN General Assembly. He discussed the present state of Soviet-American 
relations and noted, in particular, that "from the standpoint of long-range 
principled policy, the deterioration of Soviet-U.S. relations is not in the 
U.S. interest either." 


4 -- A. A. Gromyko and G. Shultz met in New York. 


5, 13, 19, 21, 26, 28 -- Plenary meetings of Soviet and U.S. delegations were 
held in Geneva at the talks on the limitation of nuclear weapons in Europe. 


7, 12, 14, 21, 26, 28 -- Plenary meetings of Soviet and U.S. delegations were 
held in Geneva at the talks on the limitation and reduction of strategic arms. 


10 -- Senator A. Cranston, Democrat from California, pointedly criticized 
White House domestic and foreign policy. He advised the government to make a 
constructive effort to reach a fair and verifiable agreement with the Soviet 
Union on a nuclear freeze. 


19 -- The U.S. State Department held a conference in Washington, called a 
"conference on problems in the democratization of communist countries," for 
the purpose of analvzing, discussing and coordinating ways and means of 
launching even more massive propaganda and psychological warfare against the 
socialist countries in order to change their structure. A PRAVDA report 
described this conference as flagrant intervention in the internal affairs of 
other states contrary to the generally accepted international legal standards 


of government behavior. 


27 -- In a speech at a conference of Soviet army and navy officers in the 
Kremlin, L. I. Brezhnev said: "There are now two conflicting lines in world 
politics. The line of the United States and its followers is a line of the 
escalation of tension and the exacerbation of the situation to the maximum.... 
They have launched an unprecedented arms race, particularly in the case of 
nuclear arms, and are seeking military superiority.... Our line is the line 
of detente and stronger international security. We will not depart from this 
line, we will augment our efforts and we will retain the initiative in inter- 


national affairs." 
November 


2, 4, 10, 16, 18, 23, 30 -- Plenary meetings of Soviet and U.S. delegations 


were held in Geneva at talks on the limitation of nuclear weapons in Europe 
and on the limitation and reduction of strategic arms. 


9 -- A special session of the Soviet-American Standing Consultative Commission, 
created in 1972 to aid in the implementation of the goals and provisions of 

the Soviet-U.S. ABM treaty, the Soviet-U.S. Interim Agreement on Certain 
Measures with Respect to the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms and the 
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Soviet- .S. Agreement on Measures To Reduce the Danger of Nuclear War, began 
work in Geneva. 


13 -- U.S. President R. Reagan and U.S. Secretary of State G. Shultz visited 
the Soviet Embassy in the United States and signed the condolence register in 
memory of L. I. Brezhnev. 


14 -- The cancellation of the ban on shipments of oil and gas equipment to the 
USSR from American companies, their branches abroad and foreign companies pro- 
ducing this equipment on American licenses was announced in Washington. 


15 -- General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Yu. V. Andropov spoke 
with U.S. Vice-President G. Bush and U.S. Secretary of State G. Shultz in the 
Kremlin. Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs A. A. Gromyko, member of the CPSU 
Central Committee Politburo, also joined the conversation. 


16-17 -- The seventh meeting of the Soviet-American Trade and Economic Council 
was held in Moscow after an interval of 4 years. It was attended by represent- 
atives of Soviet ministries, departments, foreign trade organizations and 
banks and more than 250 American businessmen, including the executives of 
several large U.S. companies (125 firms were represented in all). After 
examining a broad group of questions connected with the development of Soviet- 
American relations, participants adopted a resolution which stresses that the 
development of Soviet-American trade and economic ties on the basis of equality 
and mutual advantage would help to stabilize the comprehensive relations 
between the USSR and United States. 


18 -- First Deputy Chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium V. V. 
Kuznetsov, candidate for membership in the CPSU Central Committee Politburo, 
received a group of members of the U.S. Congress in the Kremlin. The group, 
which had been invited to the USSR by the Soviet Parliamentary Group, con- 
sisted of Senator R. Dole and Congressmen D. Bereuter, J. Breaux, J. Broyhill 
and B. Frenzel. 


19 -- Secretary of State G. Shultz held a press conference where Soviet- 
American relations were the main topic. 


22 -- Addressing a CPSU Central Committee Plenum, General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee Yu. V. Andropov announced: "We favor the search for a 
healthy, mutually acceptable basis for the resolution of the most difficult 
problems, among which the primary issue is naturally the problem of curbing 
the race for nuclear and conventional arms. But no one should expect uni- 
lateral disarmament from us. We are not naive people. We are not demanding 
unilateral disarmament from the West. We believe in equality, the considera- 
tion of the interests of both sides and an honest agreement." 


23 -- The President of che United States announced his decision to begin car- 
rying out a program to equip U.S. strategic forces with 100 ICBM's of the MX 


system. 
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[Text] The editors deeply regret the untimely death of Oleg Nikolayevich 
Anichkin, renowned journalist and expert on international affairs, in his 
53d year of life. 


Although Oleg Nikolayevich's work on the staff of the CPSU Central Committee, 
to which he had been promoted after many years of productive activity in TASS 
(where he moved up from correspondent to member of the collegium), he never 
abandoned journalism. He regularly wrote articles for our journal as well. 

On the day before his heart suddenly stopped beating, he discussed the subject 
of his next article with editorial office personnel. 


Anyone fortunate enough to have known Oleg Nikolayevich will remember him as 
a creative thinker with a deep commitment to the cause and as a sympathetic 
and good comrade. 


The editors convey their condolences to the family of Oleg Nikolayevich 
Anichkin. 
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